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BRIEF  PREPARED  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  STATE.  AT  WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  JAPANESE  EXCLUSION  LEAGUE  OF 
CALIFORNIA  —  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  DE- 
CLARATION O  F  PRINCIPLES  OF  SUCH 
LEAGUE.  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CALIFOR- 
NIA LEGISLATURE  —  IN  THE  MATTER  OF 
MENACE  TO  THE  NATION.  THREATENED  BY 
JAPANESE  IMMIGRATION  AND  COLONIZA- 
TION. AND  THE  NECESSARY  REMEDIES. 


Section  1.  This  is  a  brief  on  the  subject  of 
Japanese  immigration,  and  national  problems 
connected  therewith,  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
Japanese  Exclusion  League  of  California,  for  In- 
formation of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  accord- 
ance with   letter  to   him  of  June  23rd,   1921. 

*Sec.  2.  This  brief  is  merely  a  statement  of 
facts,  carefully  digested  and  logically  arranged, 
with  an  indication  of  their  relation  to  each  other 
and  justifiable  deductions  drawn  therefrom, 
coupled  with  an  explanation  of  the  position  oc- 
cupied and  actions  taken  and  contemplated  by 
the  people  of  California  in  connection  there- 
with. The  brief  need  not,  therefore,  be  consider- 
ed a  confidential  communication  by  the  State 
Department,  and  may  be  used  by  it  in  any  way 
deemed  proper.  The  Exclusion  League  will  ex- 
ercise a  similar  discretion. 

*Sec.  3.  This  brief  Is  offered  with  the  earn- 
est conviction  on  the  part  of  the  People  of  Cali- 
fornia that  the  facts  herein  stated  are  accurate- 
ly set  forth;  that  they  have  been,  or  can  be, 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  compe- 
tent. Intelligent,  and  unprejudiced  tribunal  which 
will    give    the    necessary    time    and    attention    to 

*  Paragraphs  marked  (*)  did  not  appear  in 
Preliminary   Skeleton   Brief. 


Investigation;  that  they  offer  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  a  grave  and  imminent  danger,  not  only 
to  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  but  to 
the  Nation  Itself;  that  the  legislation  enacted 
by  California  and  other  States,  under  consti- 
tutional authority  and  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  existing  treaties,  is  wise  and  neces- 
sary; and  that  immediate  federal  action  along 
other  lines  suggested  should  be  taken,  if  serious 
complications   are  to   be   averted. 

*Sec.  4.  Entertaining  the  conviction  above 
noted,  and  feeling  that  a  public  duty  to  the' 
Nation  is  being  performed  by  her,  California 
hopes  that  the  State  Department  will  regard 
her  as  enacting  in  this  matter  the  part  of  an 
ally  in  national  defense,  in  good  faith,  and  with 
a  desire  to  co-operate,  if  possible,  with  the 
State  Department  and  the  Federal  Administra- 
tion. She  trusts  the  State  Department  will  not 
assume  that  her  position  in  any  phase  of  the 
question  is  wrong,  or  unwarranted,  until  it  has 
conclusively  determined  the  incorrectness  of  the 
statement  of  facts  as  herein  presented,  or  the 
lack  of  foundation  for  the  conclusions  drawn 
therefrom,  and  has  called  attention  to,  and  in- 
vited further  information  upon  points  of  the 
brief  as  to  which  the  evidence  or  reasoning 
seems  to  be  defective. 

Sec.  5.  This  brief  is  to  be  considered  in  con- 
junction with  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
May  6th,  May  11th,  May  31st,  and  June  23rd, 
1921;  and  to  the  Chief  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Department  of  State,  May  3rd, 
5th,  and  6th,  1921;  and  also  with  various  data 
and  documents  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Division;  and  with  exhibits  hereto 
attached  or  herein  referred  to. 

*Sec.  6.  This  brief  Is  offered  in  support,  ex- 
planation and  substantiation  of  the  Declaration 
of  Principles  of  the  Japanese  Exclusion  League 
of  California,  as  unanimously  endorsed  by  the 
Legislature  of  California,  April  12th  and  13th, 
1921,  and  presented  for  consideration  to  the 
State  Department,  in  an  interview  had  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  May  6th,  1921. 


Sec.  7.  Exhibit  I.  accompanying  this  brief,  Is 
a  certified  copy  of  Senate  Resolution  No.  26, 
unanimously  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Leg-is- 
lature  of  California,  endorsing-  the  Declaration 
of  Principles  of  the  Japanese  Exclusion  League 
of  California,  and  asking  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  a  policy  in  harmony  therewith, 
as  a  protection  against  the  steadily  growing 
menace  of  Japanese  immigration.  The  resolu- 
tion, as  passed,  unfortunately  omitted  the 
words  "and  statutes"  after  the  word  "Constitu- 
tion" in  the  last  line  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
Section  "Third,"  which  words  are  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Principles  as  adopted  by  the  League,  and 
are  necessary  to  a  correct  statement  of  the 
facts. 

Sec.  8.  Sections  "First,"  "Second."  and 
"Third"  of  the  Declaration,  deal  with  the  na- 
tional phases  of  the  question,  and  the  policy 
which  it  Is  claimed  should  be  followed  in  regard 
thereto.  Section  "Fourth"  treats  of  that  portion 
of  the  problem  which  comes  under  state  juris- 
diction and  of  the  manner  in  which  that  prob- 
lem has  been   handled   in   California. 

Sec.  9.  It  is  evideut  that  California,  and  utlier 
States  of  the  Viiion.  sionie  of  them  already 
tlireatened,  tntnnot  be  protected  from  the  groiv- 
ing  menace  save  through  Federal  action.  They 
can  act  only  alons:  certain  Hues,  and  the  results 
obtained  thereby,  in  the  absence  of  Federal  ac- 
tion, will  not  afford  permanent  relief  against  a 
national  danger. 

Sec.  10.  The  question  is  regarded,  and  is  here- 
in treated,  as  a  national  one,  and  not  as  either 
State  or  sectional,  though  the  evidences  of  the 
menace  are  found  at  present  in  Individual  states, 
but  more  particularly  in  California,  and  in  the 
Territory   of   Hawaii. 

*Sec.  11.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  include 
in  this  brief  a  clear  outline  of  the  many  phases 
of  the  problem  of  Japanese  immigration,  with 
reference  to  exhibits  and  quoted  authorities  for 
verification  or  desired  detail.  In  the  voluminous 
transcripts  of  hearings  held  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Immigration  will  be  found  a  mass 
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of  valuable  data.  In  Exhibit  IV.  "Our  New 
Racial  Problem,"  will  be  found  a  digest  of  some 
of  the  more  important  data  submitted  to  that 
committee  and  particularly  referred  to  herein. 
From  that  digest  a  fairly  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  general  conditions  at  the  time  of  its  presen- 
tation, July  1920,  may  be  had.  In  the  Introduc- 
tion to  that  digest  it  is  stated  that  it  appears 
therefrom  "That  the  economic  question  of  today 
will  develop  into  a  grave  racial  problem,  unless 
the  proper  remedy  be  at  once  applied:  that  the 
Japanese  have  determined  to  colonize  favorable 
.sections  of  the  United  States,  and  permanently 
establish  their  race  in  this  country;  that  they 
openly  preach  their  plans  of  peaceful  penetra- 
tion, 'get  more  land  and  beset  many  children.* 
as  the  most  certain  method  of  acconiplishinje; 
this  purpose;  that  in  so  doing  they  do  not  con- 
template assimilating  as  American  citizens,  loyal 
io  the  country  of  their  birth  or  adoption,  but 
plan  to  serve  the  ambition  of  Japan  in  world 
subjection  as  taught  in  her  religion  and  in  her 
schools;  that  American-born  Japanese  on  whom 
we  confer  citizenship  are  being  trained  here  and 
in  Japan  to  use  their  American  citizenship  for 
the  glory  of  the  Mikado  and  the  benefit  of  the 
Japanese  race;  that  through  violations  of  the 
Gentlemen's  Agreement,  the  Japanese  have  in- 
creased many  fold  in  this  country,  while  the  de- 
clared intent  of  the  agreement  was  to  restrict 
Japanese  immigration  as  the  Elxclusion  Act  re- 
stricted Chinese  immigration;  that  the  Japanese 
birth  rate  per  thousand  in  California,  now  three 
times  that  of  the  whites,  exists  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  adult  females  among 
the  Japanese  is  less  than  one-third  as  great  as 
among  the  whites;  that  such  birth  rate  will  be 
very  greatly  increased  if  success  attends  the 
efforts  of  the  Japanese  to  bring  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  females;  that  Orientals,  largely  Japanese, 
already  control,  tIir«»Mgh  ownership  or  lease, 
one-sixth  of  the  rich  irrigated  lands  of  the 
State,  and,  in  some  of  the  larger  counties,  have 
control  of  a  niajority  acreage  of  such  lands: 
that  the  results  as  to  Japanese  control  already 
secured   in  Hawaii,  and  fast   developing   in  Cali- 


fornia.  are  oonteiiiplnted  in  other  Slatea  a.H 
aho^vu  by  i»ri>liiiiiiiury  ouloiilzatiou;  and  that 
Aiiierioan  inlN.sioiiary  and  church  influence  Is 
boln};  exerted  on  behalf  of  Japanese  propaganda 
and  tills  Japanese  proK'rnin.  in  the  mistnlcen  be- 
lief that  Japan  in  return  will  aid  or  encournKC 
t^liristlan  e\nnKelixatlon  of  the  Japanese  here, 
and  in  Japan." 

It  is  believed  tliis  brief  with  its  references  will 
fully  substantiate  every  charge  made  in  that  in- 
troduction. 

•Sec.  12.  Herbert  Quick  wrote  for  the  Satur 
day  Evening  Post  (see  issue  of  June  25,  1919)  an 
article  on  "Seventeen  Year  People"  in  which  he 
discussed  the  necessity  for  protecting  this  coun- 
try against  the  cloud  of  Oriental  immigration, 
particularly  Japanese,  descending  upon  it.  In 
that  article,  Mr.  Quick  said  in  effect  that  this  is 
our  country  and  ^ve  are  under  no  obilKations  to 
admit  any  foreigner;  that  ive  should  tactfully 
but  tiriuly  let  the  world  know  that  we  claim 
the  right  to  exclude  anyone  we  wish  to  exclude: 
that  the  life  of  this  democracy  depends  upon  the 
sort  of  inunigrants  admitted;  that  the  discussion 
of  the  Japanese  immigration  problem  should  be 
en'-.oiiraged  and  not  frowned  upon;  that  there  is 
notiiing  discreditable  to  the  Japanese  in  our  at- 
titude on  this  question;  that  we  will  not  admit 
them  because  they  do  not  and  cannot  assimilate 
and  because,  in  economic  competition,  they  drive 
our  people  to  the  wall;  that  we  ^rill  not  admit 
immigration  freely  under  such  conditions  from 
any  country,  no  matter  what  the  consideration 
oflfered  or  the  consequences  involved;  and  that 
we  have  tlie  right  to  make  such  a  decision  and 
the  power  to  enforce  it. 

*Sec.  13.  The  policy  of  rigid  exclusion  of 
Japanese  immigration  and  defensive  measures 
against  their  determined  plans  of  peaceful  pene- 
tration are  urged  as  just  and  necessary  means 
of  self  protection  on  the  part  of  this  nation 
against  a  serious  menace  to  our  national  wel- 
fare. They  should  be  followed  regardless  of 
what  immigration  Japan  may  admit  from  this 
or  any  other  country;  regardless  of  what  rights 
and   privileges   she   may   accord   to    foreigners   in 


her  own  territory;  and  regardless  of  what  she 
may  claim,  with  or  without  foundation  as  to 
her  necessities  for  finding-  space  outside  Japan 
for  her  increasing-  population.  It  is  of  interest, 
ho-»vever,  to  note:  (a)  That  Japan  rigidly  ex- 
cludes immigration  from  other  nations,  even  of 
the  yellow  color,  as  a  measure  of  protection  to 
her  own  people.  (See  Sec.  106);  (h)  That  she 
does  not  grant  to  foreigners  ownership  of  land 
in  her  domain>s,  or-  lease  thereof  for  profitable 
use  in  agriculture.  (See  Sec.  51);  (c)  And  that 
she  has  much  unoccupied  land  in  her  own  do- 
mains and  adjacent  thereto,  but  prefers  to  send 
her  people  to  establish  themselves  in  other  lands 
where  conditions  arc  more  favorable.  (See  Sees. 
53  to  57). 

CALIFORNIA'S    TREATMEXT    OF    RESIDENT 
JAPANESE. 

Sec.  14.  It  seems  desirable  to  correct,  first, 
impressions  more  or  less  general,  as  to  the  at- 
titude of  California  towards  the  Japanese  now 
here,  and  as  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Alien  Land  Law,  as  passed  by  initiative  in 
November,  1920. 

Sec.  15.  The  fourth  section  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Principles,  which  clearly  outlines  Cali- 
fornia's policy  in  this  regard,  reads  as  follows: 

"FOURTH — For  the  Japanese  legally 
entitled  to  residence  in  California,  fair 
treatment,  protection  in  property  rights 
legally  acquired,  and  the  privilege  of 
engaging  in  any  business  desired,  except 
such  as  may  be  now  or  hereafter  denied 
by  law  to  all  aliens,  or  to  aliens  in- 
eligible to  citizenship;  and  provided 
particularly  they  may  not  hereafter  buy 
or    lease    agricultural    lands." 

Sec.  16.  In  opposition  to  the  plain  under- 
standing originally  had  with  Japan,  and  to  the 
intent  of  the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement,"  the 
Japanese  population  of  California  has  increased 
four-fold,  and  that  of  continental  United  States 
three-fold,  since  1906.  (The  "Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment"   was    negotiated    in    1907 — see    "Our    Xew 


Racial  ProMeiii,"  pages  9  and  10,  Exhibit  IV,  or 
House  Immigration  Hearings,  Exliibit  V,  pages 
224  to  226).  This  increase  is  due  only  in  minor 
part  to  surreptitious  entry  over  the  border.  II 
is  due  in  main  part  to  the  grave  error  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  countenancing  an  agree- 
ment under  which  control  of  Immigration  from 
a  foreign  country  was  deliberately  surrendered 
to  that  country;  to  the  laxness  which  permitted 
the  growth  of  practices  opposing  the  intent  of 
the  agreement;  to  toleration  of  plain  violations 
thereof,  In  the  authorized  entry  of  laborers,  of- 
ficially classed  a.s  such;  and  to  the  failure  to 
realize,  until  within  the  past  few  years,  the  con- 
ditions which  had  developed  in  Hawaii,  and 
which  are  rapidly  developing,  particularly  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  a 
few  other  Pacific  Coast  States,  therefrom.  (See 
"How  shall  Exclusion  be  Secured,"  Sees.  232  to 
265). 

Sec.  17.  California  realizes  that  the  Federal 
Government  thereby  has  given  official  sanction 
to  the  presence  in  the  State  of  a  large  element 
of  Japanese  population,  which  it  is  clearly 
against  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  of  the 
Nation,  to  permit.  She  accepts  that  condition 
regretfully,  and  has  not  attempted  and  has  not 
suggested  any  imfair  or  illegal  treatment  of 
those  Japanese  who  have  legally  acquired  resi- 
dence, or  interests  here.  TJiider  Iier  established 
policy  she  is,  however,  using:  her  o^vn  legal 
IioT\-ers  aud  is  ursinvr  the  use  of  Federal  author- 
ity, to  prevent  the  jsrrantin;;  to  the  Japanese  of 
further  riglits  or  privileges  which  would  con- 
Mtitnte  a  grave  Injury  to  the  State,  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Sec.  18.  Section  "Kourth"  of  the  League's 
Declaration  of  Principles  clearly  expresses  the 
intent  to  accord  to  Japanese  legally  entitled  to 
residence  in  California,  full  protection  In  all 
rights  to  which  they  are  now  entitled,  and  fair 
treatment.  It  announces  the  State's  objection 
to  the  granting  of  further  rights,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  ownership  or  control  of  agricultural 
lands. 


Sec.  19.  California's  good  faitli  in  the  utatter 
lias  received  convincing  demonstration  in  the 
fact  that  notwithstanding  her  very  earnest,  pro- 
tracted campaign  for  exclusion  and  prohibition 
of  land  control,  she  has  not  treated  the  Japan- 
ese in  the  State  with  discourtesy,  or  discrimina- 
tion, or  assault,  or  injury  to  property,  or  inter- 
ference with  vested  rights.  The  attention  of  the 
people  of  Japan  has  been  called  to  this  fact  by 
Mr.  K.  K.  Kawakami,  the  recognized  agent  for 
publicity  for  the  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Nation,  February 
2nd,  1921;  also  in  an  article  for  The  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy,  of  January,  1921,  page 
g4.  (See  Exhibit  XXX);  and  by  Mr.  M.  Komatsu, 
a  former  diplomatist  and  present  journalist  of 
Japan,  who  investigated  the  matter  in  Califor- 
nia and  recorded  his  conclusions  in  an  interview 
published  November  8th,  1920.  (See  Exhibit  No. 
XIV)  and  by  Commander  M.  Takiki,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Material  of  the  Japanese  Navy,  in 
an  interview  in  "Nichi  Bei,"  San  Francisco. 
February   ISth.   1921. 

*Sec.  20.  The  incident  at  Turlock,  Merced 
County,  California,  July  19th,  1921,  when 
seventy-five  Japanese  (part  of  a  force  which 
had  displaced  white  workers  by  undercutting 
wages)  were  forcibly  deported,  is  really  a  veri- 
fication of  the  statements  above  made  as  to 
California's  policy  and  determination  to  act 
fairly  with  the  Japanese,  since  no  violence  or 
injury  to  property  was  offered;  the  movement 
was  promptly  arrested  by  County  and  State  au- 
thorities, and  the  Japanese  permitted  to  return; 
1.0  subsequent  overt  act  was  committed;  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  were  arrested — all 
under  a  practically  unanimously  expressed  senti- 
ment throughout  the  State  on  behalf,  not  only 
of  official  authorities,  but  of  newspapers,  the 
Japanese  Exclusion  League  of  California,  civic 
organizations,  etc.  (See  Sees.  168  and  173  and 
also  Exhibit  XXVIII).  The  passage  by  the  State 
Tiegislature  of  an  act  which  imposes  a  poll  tax 
on  aliens  (a  violation  as  afterward  appeared  of 
the  treaty  with  Japan)  is  referred  to  in  Sec.  283. 


Sec.  21.  That  Ciillfonilii'M  lU'Uoii  in  tliiN  mat- 
ter ham  not  been  dictated  by  preJiKliee,  or  in- 
Mpired  by  political  anibiti«>ii,  is  Niilllciently  indi- 
cated  by   the   following^   facto: 

(a)  The  Japanese  Exclusion  League  of  Cali- 
fornia, whicli  conducted  the  campaign  for  the 
initiative  alien  land  law,  speaks  for  the  follow- 
ing organizations,  whicli  are  represented  on  the 
League's  Executive  Committee  by  State  officers 
of  such  organizations:  American  Legion,  Na- 
tive Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West, 
Federation  of  Labor,  Federation  of  Farm  Bu- 
reaus, Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  various  patriotic,  civic 
and  fraternal  bodies. 

(b)  Resolutions  endorsing  the  policy  and  ac- 
tion of  the  League,  both  as  to  the  Alien  Land 
Law,  and  as  to  remedial  measures  urged  upon 
the  Federal  Government,  were  passed  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote  in  both  houses  of  the 
California  Legislature  in  January  and  in  April 
of  this  year,  and  copies  thereof  transmitted  to 
Congress.     (See   Exhibits  I   and   II). 

(c)  The  intelligent,  conservative  element  of 
the  State  has  been  converted  to  its  present  con- 
viction within  the  past  two  years  by  public 
presentation  and  fullest  discussion  of  the  facts. 

CALIFORXIA'S   AHEX    LAND   LAW. 

Sec.  22.  The  Alien  Land  Law  (Exhibit  III, 
also  Exhibit  VII.  p.  38),  passed  by  initiative 
vote  in  California,  November  1920,  is  further 
proof  of  the  care  which  California  has  exer- 
cised in  according  to  the  Japanese  full  rights 
guaranteed  them  by  treaty.  The  law  pro- 
vides (Section  2)  that  aliens  ineligible  to  citi- 
zenship "may  acquire,  po-ssess,  eujoy  and  trans- 
fer real  property  or  any  interest  therein,  in  this 
State  iu  the  manner  and  to  the  extent,  and  for 
the  purpose  prescribed  by  any  treaty  now  exist- 
ing between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  tlie  nation  or  country-  of  whicli  such 
alien  is  a  citizen  or  subject;  and  not  otherwise.*' 

Sec.  23.  Construed  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  with  Japan,  this  means 


that  hereafter  alien  Japanese  may  not  acquire 
ownership  of  land  in  California  under  any  con- 
ditions, and  may  not  lease  land  for  other  than 
residential  or  commercial  purposes.  (See  article 
one   of   Treaty   with    Japan,   Exhibit  VI,    p.    115). 

Sec.  24.  The  California  Alien  Land  Law  of 
1920  was  passed  as  a  measure  of  necessity  to 
protect  the  rich  lands  of  the  State  from  inevit- 
able control,  under  continuance  of  existing-  con- 
ditions, by  an  alien,  unassimilable  race,  ineligi- 
ble to  citizenship,  which  control  would  involve 
most  grave  economic  injury  to  the  State.  (See 
Sections  160  and  following). 

*Sec.  25.  After  the  passage  of  California'^ 
Alien  Land  Law  of  1913,  there  was  constant 
evasion  of  the  provisions  and  intent  thereof  by 
the  Japanese.  These  violations  compelled.  In 
fact,  the  passage  of  the  initiative  land  law  of 
1920,  which  was  framed  principally  to  close  the 
loopholes  found  by  the  Japanese  in  the  original 
law;  and  there  is  now  evident  the  same  de- 
termined effort  to  evade  or  violate  the  provi- 
sions of  the  new  law. 

*Sec.  26.  The  intent  of  the  1913  law  was  vio- 
lated in  instances  by  placing  the  title  to  land  in 
the  names  of  minor  Japanese  children  (Ameri- 
can citizens  by  birth),  sometimes  babies,  and 
the  father,  as  guardian,  handling  and  using  the 
property  and  its  profits  as  though  he  owned  it. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  case 
now  before  the  Court  of  Yuba  County,  Califor- 
nia.    (See  Exhibit  XXLX). 

*Sec.  27.  Another  method  was  to  use  a  cor- 
poration, with  an  American  name,  and  dummy 
trustees  in  whose  name  property  could  be  held, 
and  then  used  by  Japanese  to  whom  it  was 
leased.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  cited  in  the 
testimony  of  L.  J.  Smallpage,  of  Stockton,  at 
pp.  503  to  508  of  the  House  Immigration  Com- 
mittee hearings.  Exhibit  V.  It  appeared  there- 
from that  Smallpage,  an  American  lawyer,  act- 
ed as  trustee  for  two  California  born  Japanese 
children;  and  these  two  children,  with  their 
father  and  another  Japanese  and  himself,  were 
the    five    directors    of    a    California    corporation, 
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with  an  American  name,  which  held  real  estate 
and  other  property,  and  leased  the  same  for  use, 
and  profit,  to  the  father  of  the  two  Japanese 
children. 

•Sec.  28.  Still  another  method  of  defeating 
the  law  is  found  in  the  testimony  of  L.  M. 
Landsborough,  of  Florin,  Sacramento  County, 
California,  at  pages  244  to  274  of  the  same  hear- 
ings, (Exhibit  V),  who  acknowledged  that  in  plain 
violation  of  the  law,  he  was  holding  in  his  own 
name  real  estate  in  Sacramento  County,  which 
was  owned,  cultivated,  and  managed  for  profit 
by  Japanese. 

•Sec.  29.  Since  the  passage  of  the  new  law  by 
initiative,  Japanese,  on  the  advice  of  attorneys, 
have  shown  disposition  to  defy  the  law  In  pur- 
chase of  real  estate,  but  the  first  case  thereof  In 
Sacramento  City  was  promptly  prosecuted  by 
the  authorities  and  the  property  returned  to  the 
original  owner. 

•Sec.  30.  It  was  claimed  during  the  campaign 
that  the  "no  lease"  provision  of  the  law  could 
be  evaded  by  the  making  of  crop  contracts,  and 
forms  of  contract  intended  to  evade  this  pro- 
vision have  been  carefully  draw-n.  State  At- 
torney General  U.  S.  Webb,  to  whom  a  contract 
of  this  character  was  submitted,  has  not  only 
declared  his  conviction  tliat  the  contract  is  a 
clear  violation  of  the  law,  but  has  also  strongly 
condemned  the  white  lawyers  who  violated  their 
oath  in  lending  themselves  to  a  scheme  of  this 
kind.     (See  his  published  letters.  Exhibit  XXIX). 

•Sec.  31.  Another  method  of  evading  the  law 
is  naively  called  to  notice  by  "Nichi  Bei,"  a 
Japanese  daily  newspaper  of  San  Francisco 
which  in  its  issue  of  August  10,  1921,  makes 
complaint  that  California-born  Japanese  minors 
(who  as  American  citizens  are  entitled  to  own 
or  lease  land)  are  "charging  exorbitant  prices 
for  the  use  of  their  names  by  alien  Japanese  in 
the   leasing  of  land." 

•Sec.  32.  "Nichi  Bei,"  of  San  Francisco,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1921,  says  that  in  1913  when  Japanese 
were  forbidden  to  own  land  by  the  passage  of 
the  1913   law.  they   were   in  possession  of   26,000 


acres.  Seven  years  later,  they  owned  50,000 
acres  and  leased  400,000;  it  is  stated  further 
that  notwithstanding-  laws  there  will  be  found 
some  way  to  "cut  throug-h,"  indicating  the  de- 
termination of  the  Japanese  to  circumvent  law. 

*Sec.  33.  Also  in  the  Japanese  Review  of  In- 
ternational Law,  December,  1920,  a  writer  says 
that,  foreseeing  the  passage  of  the  California 
law,  Japanese  organized  forty -six  new  land 
companies  for  holding  agricultural  land  all  over 
the  State,  and  registered  them  at  Sacramento 
before  the  law  was  enacted.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  number  was  very  much  greater. 

Sec.  34.  Stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  the  law  of  1920  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
but  three  to  one.  The  majority  would  have  been 
very  much  greater,  undoubtedly,  if  short  leases 
of  lands  to  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship  had 
been  permitted  under  its  provisions.  Short 
leases,  however,  were  declared  to  be  in  effect 
as  injurious  as  long  leases,  since  the  repeated 
renewals  of  short  leases  to  Japanese  would  be- 
come inevitable  as  the  whites  were  displaced  or 
forced  into  other  occupations,  and  such  re- 
newals would  amount  in  effect  to  long  leases. 
These  in  turn  would  give  practical  control,  with 
results  virtually  amounting  to   ownership. 

*Sec.  35.  It  should  be  remembered  too  that 
the  majority  of  three  to  one  iti  favor  of  the 
Alien  Land  Law  was  obtained  in  the  face  of  a 
thoroughly  organized  campaign  conducted  by 
the  Japanese  and  in  their  behalf  by  Americans 
affiliated  with  them  through  business  interests, 
and  by  church  organizations  actuated,  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  important  facts,  through  sympathy 
and  the  urge  of  the  missionaries;  that  there  was 
spent  in  this  campaign  in  full-page  and  half- 
page  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
State,  and  in  a  mass  of  printed  matter  sent 
through  the  mails  to  the  individual  voters  of  the 
State,  an  amount  estimated  at  $200,000,  while  to 
meet  this  the  Japanese  Exclusion  League  of 
California  had  a  total  fund  of  less  than  $2,500; 
that  flagrant  attempts  were  made  by  alien 
Japanese,  even  official  representatives  of  the 
Japanese    Government,   to    interfere   In    the    con- 


duct  of  this  election  and  that  public  charges 
were  filed  with  the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington  against  the  use  made  of  his  posi- 
tion in  this  matter  by  the  Japanese  Consul  at' 
Los  Angeles,   California.     (See  Exhibit  XXXIX). 

•Sec.  36.  Comment  has  been  made  on  the  fact 
that  no  prominent  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
California  advocated  the  passage  of  the  Initia- 
tive Alien  Land  Law,  while  one,  that  in  San 
Francisco,  conducted  an  open  fight  against  it. 
The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  how- 
ever, declared  itself  for  Japanese  exclusion  and 
against  Japanese  land  ownership,  but  based  its 
opposition  to  the  law  on  objection  to  elimina- 
tion of  leases  and  its  belief  such  provision  would 
not  prove  operative. 

•Sec.  37.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  however, 
frequently  fail  to  reflect  the  sentiment  of  their 
respective  communities  on  matters  touching  es- 
tablished business  interests.  Their  policies  are 
dictated  by  the  directors  usually,  and  sometimes 
do  not  represent  even  the  views  of  a  majority  of 
the  membership.  At  the  polls  San  Francisco 
voted  Z\^  to  1  against  the  stand  taken  on  this 
question  by  her  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Similar 
large  majorities  in  favor  of  the  law  were  polled 
in  other  cities  whose  Chambers  of  Commerce 
were  understood  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
attitude  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber,  though 
they  had  avoided  taking  public   stand  thereon. 

•Sec.  38.  The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
through  its  President,  in  published  interviews 
and  in  hearings  before  the  Legislature,  opposed 
the  passage  of  Washington's  Alien  Land  Law, 
declaring  such  action  would  incur  the  ill-will  of 
the  Japanese  and  lose  Seattle  the  terminal  busi- 
ness of  the  Japanese  steamship  companies.  There 
was  no  suggestion  on  his  part  as  to  injury  done 
or  threatened  by  Japanese  penetration  to  the 
city  at  large,  to  the  state  or  to  the  nation,  but 
only  presentation  of  the  loss  which  large  busi- 
ness interests  might  suffer  if  Japanese  steam- 
ship comipanies  transferred  their  terminal 
business.  (See  Exhibit  XXXIX).  In  contrast 
with  the  attitude  of  the  Seattle  Chamber 
of     Commerce     was     the     stand     taken  by     th^ 
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City  Council  of  Seattle  in  memorial  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  August  1.  1921,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  injury  done  in  and  near  Seattle 
by  Japanese  immig-ration  and  urging  that  the 
right  to  keep  this  country  for  the  American  peo- 
ple be  not  exchanged  at  the  coming  Disarma- 
ment Conference  for  trade  or  investment  con- 
cessions in  Asia.  (See  Exhibit  XXXI).  There 
was  also  the  action  of  the  people's  representa- 
tives in  the  Washington  Legislature  in  adopting 
by  large  majority  the  Alien  Land  Law  to  which 
the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  objected. 
(See  Exhibit  VII,  pp.   66  &  67). 

Sec.  39.  The  California  law  was  adoiited  un- 
der the  exclusive  right  granted  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  the  individual  states  to  control 
the  ownership  and  use  of  land.s  within  their 
respective  territories. 

Sec.  40.  The  law  in  spirit,  or  in  provision, 
does  not  violate  any  part  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution as  conceded  by  the  highest  Japanese  au- 
thorities. (See  articles  in  Japanese  Review  of 
International  Law,  March  1919,  S.  Takahashi; 
June  1920,  Dr.  K.  Kobayashi;  November  and 
December  1920,  January  1921,  M.  Malta,  (Ex- 
hibit VIII);  also  articles  from  Revue  Diplo- 
matique, of  Tokyo,  November  1,  1920,  by  A. 
Ninagawa,  Exhibit  VII,   pp.  7,   8  and  9). 

Sec.  41.  The  law  does  not  discriminate  against 
the  Japanese.  It  is  made  applicable  to  all  aliens 
ineligible  to  citizenship.  The  Japanese  nation 
is  only  one  of  a  number  affected  thereby,  under 
provisions  of  Section  2169  of  the  United  States 
Statutes. 

Sec.  42.  The  law  does  not  violate  or  oppose 
the  Intent  of  any  Federal  Statute;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  natural  corollary  of  Section  2169 
of  the  Naturalization  Laws  of  the  United  States, 
Which  in  effect  denies  the  privilege  of  naturali- 
zation to  all  members  of  the  yellow  or  brown 
races.  California,  in  refusing  to  longer  permit 
ownership  or  profitable  use  of  her  rich  agricul- 
tural lands  by  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship,  is 
not  only  furnishing  the  necessary  protection  to 
Jier   own    people,   to    her   own    lands,    and   to   the 


nation,  but  is  acting  in  harmony  witli  this  Fed- 
eral Statute,  the  framers  of  which  certainly  in- 
tended that  peoples  declared  by  it  as  unfitted  for 
citizenship  should  not  be  encouraged,  or  per- 
mitted, to  secure  control  of  our  rich  agricultural 
lands,  with  the  benefits  to  them,  and  the  injuries 
to  our  own  citizens,  which  must  result  there- 
from. 

•Sec.  43.  The  California  law  is  also  in  direct 
harmony  with  the  provisions  of  Section  2289, 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  passed 
originally  In  1S87,  and  amended  as  to  minor  de- 
tails at  subsequent  sessions,  which  explicitly 
provides  that  in  territories  of  the  United  States 
(where  control  of  land  is  subject  to  federal 
supervision),  land  may  not  be  owned,  save  by 
citizens  or  those  who  have  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  become  citizens.  California,  therefore, 
is  only  following  as  to  lands  within  her  borders, 
over  which  she  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  the 
policy  clearly  established  and  followed  for  over 
thirty  years  by  the  Federal  Government  itself, 
as  to  those  lands  over  which  such  government 
has  control.  There  is,  in  effect,  this  difference 
only — that  the  California  law  is  less  restrictive 
than  the  Federal  law,  since  it  permits  owner- 
ship of  land  by  anyone  eligible  to  citizenship, 
even  before  he  has  declared  his  intention,  while 
under  the  Federal  Law  land  may  not  be  acquired 
by  an  alien  until  after  he  has  declared  his  in- 
tention  to  become  a  citizen. 

Sec.  44.  The  law  not  only  does  not  violate 
the  treaty  between  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
but  it  explicitly  guarantees  to  all  aliens  ineligi- 
ble to  citizenship  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
in  connection  with  the  ownership  and  use  of 
land  in  California  which  may  be  guaranteed 
them  by  treaty.  This  is  conceded  by  Japan- 
ese authorities.  (See  authorities  and  exhibits 
quoted    In  Section    40). 

Sec.  45.  The  law  was  adopted  under  the  es- 
sentially democratic  method  of  initiative,  by  a 
majority  of  three  to   one. 

Sec.  46.  Its  principle  was  unanimously  en- 
dorsed by  the  representatives  of  the  people  on 
two  occasions,   in  the  State  Legislature,   January 
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7th    and     10th,    and     April     12th    and     13th,     1921. 
(Exhibits  I  and  II). 

Sec.  47.  The  law  was  adopted  only  after  ex- 
haustive investigation  under  state  authority, 
and  after  a  state-wide  campaign  of  six  months 
or  more,  in  the  course  of  which  all  sides  of  the 
question  were  presented  in  public  print,  and  on 
the  platform,  by  ablest  representatives.  The 
movement  for  the  adoption  of  the  law  was 
fathered,  not  bj'  radicals,  but  by  the  conserva- 
tive elements  of  the  State,  most  of  which  had 
never  theretofore  taken  any  part  in  political 
matters.  Labor  itself  played  only  a  minor  part 
therein.      (See  Section   21). 

*Sec.  48.  Within  the  past  few  months  a  num- 
ber of  other  States,  after  careful  investigation 
of  the  facts  in  California,  have  adopted  legisla- 
tion similar  to  California's  law  (Louisiana,  Ari- 
zona, Delaware,  Washington,  New  Mexico  and 
Texas);  or  have  taken  preliminary  steps  look- 
ing to  such  legislation  (Colorado,  Nevada, 
Nebraska,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana) ;  or 
have  memorialized  Congress,  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  a  federal  policy  as  endorsed  by  Cali- 
fornia (Utah).  (See  "Alien  Land  Laws  and  Alien 
Rights,"  House  Document  89,  67th  Congress, 
presented  by  Hon.  C.  F.  Curry,  pp.  32  to  71 — 
Exhibit  VII).  Since  publication  of  document 
quoted,  New  Mexico  has,  by  constitutional 
amendment,  adopted  principle  similar  to  Cali- 
fornia's. 

*Sec.  49.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  California's 
present  law  in  1920,  a  number  of  states  of  the 
union  had  in  their  constitution  or  on  their 
statute  books  measures  restricting  in  great  or 
small  degree  the  ownership  and  use  of  land  by 
Japanese  and  other  alien?.  So  far  as  now  ap- 
pears, none  of  those  laws  were  made  subject  of 
protest  by  Japan  or  any  other  nation.  (See  Ex- 
hibit VII,  p.   32). 

JAPAN'S   ALLEGED    NECESSITY   AND   HER 
LAND    POLICY. 

Sec.  50.  California  and  other  States  of  the 
Union  forbid  ownership  or  lease  of  agricultural 
lands  to  Japanese  among  other  aliens  because 
the  results  of  their  occupancy  and  control  there- 
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of  are  injurious  to  our  own  people  and  to  the 
nation.  That  policy  should  be  followed,  regard- 
less of  what  Japan's  policy  may  be  in  similar 
matters.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  knoTV, 
however,  tiiat  >vliat  Japnu  is  demanding  for  her 
people  ill  California  in  the  way  of  ownership  or 
lease  of  land,  is  forbidden  to  all  foreigners  in 
Japan.  This  fact  probably  furnishes  the  reason 
why  our  treaty  with  Japan  does  not  accord  to 
Japanese  in  this  country  the  right  to  own  land 
for  any  purpose,  or  to  lease  it  for  other  than 
residence  and  commercial  purposes.  (See  Article 
I  of  Treaty,  Exhibit  VI,  p.  115;  also  Sections  fol- 
lowing  in   Brief). 

♦Sec.  51.  In  Japan,  the  ownership  of  land  by 
foreigners  is  forbidden  under  the  present  law, 
but  there  are  a  few  vested  rights  under  old  laws 
which  may  be  transferred.  In  no  case,  however, 
may  such  land  be  utilized  by  a  foreigner  for 
profit  in  agriculture.  There  are  certain  recog- 
nized methods  of  leasing  lands  in  Japan,  but 
under  no  circumstances  is  a  foreigner  permitted 
to  engage  in  agriculture  for  profit.  These  mat- 
ters will  be  found  fully  explained  in  Exhibit  VII, 
pp.  11  to  16.  Tlie  facts,  however,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently established  for  the  purposes  of  this  brief 
by   the  following  authorities: 

(a)  Baron  Uchida,  in  a  statement  to  the 
Japanese  Diet,  on  January  30,  1921,  transmitted 
by  Associated  Press  and  pirblished  in  this  coun- 
try, said:  "Japan  does  not  permit  ownership  of 
her  land  by  foreigners." 

(b)  In  the  IMarch,  1921,  number  of  the  New 
York  Times  Current  History  Magazine,  on  page 
505,  will  be  found  a  quotation  from  the  Kobe 
(Japan)  Chronicle,  criticizing  Dr.  lyenaga  for 
misleading  statements  made  by  him  in  an  article 
previously  published  in  the  magazine  named.  In 
the  course  of  this  criticism  the  Chronicle  says: 
"In  Japan  aliens  can  not  purchase  land." 

(c)  In  a  decision  given  by  the  Tokyo  Dis- 
trict Court  in  March,  1913,  in  the  case  of  Rev. 
W.  D.  Cunningham,  an  American  missionary,  vs. 
Hiranuma  Hachifaro,  a  Japanese,  occurs  this 
language:  "As  foreigners  have  no  right  of  land 
ownership  in   Japan,    etc." 
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(d)  M.  Malta,  in  an  article  In  the  December, 
1920,  Japanese  Review  of  International  Law,  in 
discussing  the  California  Land  Law,  said:  "In 
Japan  the  right  of  ownership  of  land  is  not 
granted  to  foreigners." 

(e)  The  Kobe  (Japan)  Chronicle  of  Septem- 
ber 25tli,  1920,  in  answering  certain  assertions 
of  Colonel  John  P.  Irish,  that  foreigners  are  ac- 
corded in  Japan,  in  the  lease  of  agricultural 
lands,  similar  rights  to  those  demanded  by  the 
Japanese  in  California,  said:  "It  is  certain  that 
though  the  leasing  of  land  is  allowed  to  for- 
eigners in  Japan,  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  Is 
not." 

*Sec.  52.  Japan  has  enlisted  the  sympathy  of 
the  world  by  claiming  that  she  has  not  in  her 
empire  space  or  land  for  her  rapidly  increasing 
population,  the  annual  increase  claimed  being 
between  500,000  and  700,000.  She  has  made  that 
claim  the  basis  for  a  practical  demand  that  her 
people  be  permitted  to  colonize  in  favorable 
countries  of  her  own  selection.  Even  if  that 
claim  were  true,  the  law  of  self-protection 
would  forbid  any  nation  opening  its  doors  to 
Japanese,  even  in  restricted  numbers,  if  it  were 
shown  that  the  nation  invaded  must  ultimately 
suffer  seriously  therefrom.  But  the  claim,  like 
many  otiiers  advanced  by  defenders  of  Japan's 
policy,    seems   to    lack   foundation. 

*Sec.  53.  The  basic  reason  why  the  increas- 
ing population  does  not  secure  land  in  Japan 
i.s  that,  while  the  land  is  there  and  unused.  It 
is  held  by  the  crown  or  state.  In  1910  there 
were  only  35,000,000  acres  held  in  private  owner- 
ship, while  53,000,000  acres  were  held  by  the 
crown.  (Encyclopaedia  Brittanica).  Much  of  the 
privately  owned  land  is  held  by  the  nobility  and 
not  available  for  general  use.  Between  1910  and 
1917,  only  1,500,000  acres  of  the  crown  lands 
were  transferred  to  private  ownership.  (States- 
men's Year  Book,  issued  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment). In  the  year  1919,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  alienate  5,000,000  acres  of  these 
crown  lands  and  after  reclamation  throw  them 
open  to  sale  and  settlement.  (Exhibit  VII,  pp. 
16-17;  Exhibit  VI,  pp.  72  and  73).     Further  con- 


flrmatlon  of  this  situation  is  found  in  the  Japan- 
ese Year  Book,  at  pp.  53S,  539.  540.  Of  the  total 
acreage  of  land  in  the  Empire  (placed  at  nearly 
90,000,000  acres),  only  37,547.500  acres  pay  taxes. 
The  balance  Is  crown  or  state  land.  So,  while 
Japan  enlisted  the  world's  sympathy  by  declar- 
ing she  has  no  space  for  her  increasing  popula- 
tion, the  State  was  withholding  from  settlement 
and  use  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  of 
the  Empire.  (See  also  "Japan  and  America,"  by 
Carl  Crow,  p.  48,  and  Capt.  Brinkley's  work  on 
Japan.  Vol.  4,  p.  101,  and  Vol.  6,  p.  217). 

*Sec.  54.  Again,  the  claim  is  made  that  much 
of  the  land  in  Japan  is  mountainous  and  cannot 
be  used.  That  is  true  to  a  limited  extent.  But 
the  Japanese  do  not  utilize  the  slopes  of  light 
grade.^as  is  done  in  China  and  Europe,  and  in 
California  as  well.  The  government  authorities, 
after  a  careful  survey  of  the  entire  country, 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  simply  by  re- 
claiming and  putting  under  cultivation  the  land 
which  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  less  than  15 
degrees,  the  area  of  arable  land  may  be  doubled. 
(Carl  Crow,  in  "Japan  and  America,"  p.  20;  see 
Board  of  Control  report.  Exhibit  VI,  pp.  72  and 
73).  The  forests  occupy  much  of  the  sloping 
hillsides.  These  could  be  utilized  to  some  ex- 
tent for  occupation  and  livelihood  by  the  popu- 
lation, but  the  State  holds  two-thirds  of  these 
forest  lands,  and  evidently  does  not  permit  them 
to  be  worked  much,  since  the  revenue  therefrom 
was  only  one-fourth  that  derived  from  half  the 
acreage  held  in  private  ownership.  (Japanese 
Year   Book.   pp.    581-582). 

*Sec.  55.  Hokkaido,  the  northerly  island  of 
Japan,  is  large  and  productive,  but  is  thinly 
populated.  The  Japanese  do  not  wish  to  go  there 
because  the  climate  is  colder.  Japan  now  owns 
Korea.  She  does  not  send  her  people  there  be- 
cause they  cannot  face  the  Koreans  in  economic 
competition.  She  holds  Manchuria,  but  the 
Japanese  cannot  be  made  self-supporting  in 
Manchuria  because  they  cannot  compete  with  the 
Chinese  on  an  equal  footing,  and  hence  the  at- 
tempt to  colonize  Manchuria,  save  for  control 
purposes,  has  ceased. 


*Sec.  56.  Read  what  lyenaga,  one  of  Japan's 
spokesmen  in  this  country  says  in  "Japan  and 
the  California  Problem"  at  page  55,  and  under- 
stand why  the  Japanese  insist  on  colonizing  in 
this  country  whether  they  are  welcome  or  not. 
"Naturally,  the  Japanese,  being  very  good  farm- 
ers and  fond  of  agriculture,  and  yet  having  so 
small  a  prospect  of  success  at  home,  look  with 
eager  eyes  for  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  land 
abroad.  In  the  north  there  are  the  vast  plains 
of  Manchuria;  towards  the  south  the  fertile  soil 
of  Australia;  in  the  east,  California  and  Hawaii 
appear  to  offer  golden  opportunities  for  indus- 
trious farmers.  Manchuria,  however,  turned  out 
to  be  too  cold,  and  competition  there  with  cheap 
Chinese  labor  proved  unprofitable.  Australia 
from  the  beginning  never  welcomed  the  yellow 
races.  Only  Hawaii  and  California  seemed  in  all 
respects  satisfactory  for  Japanese  immigration." 
*Sec.  57.  J.  Russell  Kennedy  is  manager  of 
"Kokusai,"  the  government  controlled  news 
agency  of  Japan.  He  is  also  manager  of  the 
Japan  Mail  and  Times,  a  Tokyo  newspaper 
printed  in  the  English  language  and  used  by  the 
Japanese  Government  to  reach  the  English  read- 
ing public  of  Japan.  He  acted  as  Director  of 
Publicity  for  Japan  at  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence. Presumably  he  knows  something  about 
conditions  in  Japan.  In  an  address  made  before 
the  Kiwanis  Club  in  San  Francisco  on  February 
3.   1920,  Mr.  Kennedy  said: 

"Another  myth  is  that  Japan  must 
find  an  outlet  for  her  surplus  popula- 
tion and  that  the  outlet  must  be  to  other 
eountries.  This  is  untrue.  Japan  has 
plenty  of  room  ^vithin  her  OT»n  borders 
and  ^vithin  the  last  tew  weeks  she  has 
given  assurance  that  she  intends  to  keep 
her  laborers  at  home  for  the  purpose  of 
the  development  of  her  ovrn  resources 
and  not  those  of  California  or  any  other 
place.  This  is  indeed  the  course  of  wis- 
dom, for  Japan  has  vast  undeveloped  re- 
sources and  room  for  great  expansion  at 
home.  Her  further  domestic  policy  must 
be  to  offer  inducements  to  her  working 


people,  not  to  emigrate,  but  to  spread 
out  into  the  Northern  Island  where  there 
is  room  for  many  millions  more,  with 
wheat  and  grain  and  cattle  possibili- 
ties; or  to  the  Island  of  Formosa,  a 
semi-tropical  paradise,  undeveloped,  or 
again  to  that  great  Peninsula  of  Korea, 
larger  than  England,  with  ample  room 
for  not  less  than  ten  million  additional 
population.  When  Japan  has,  as  she 
will,  developed  this  great  agricultural 
area,  then,  indeed,  will  she  be  a  greater 
and  more  prosperous  nation  than  she  can 
be  while  she  permits  or  encourages  emi- 
gration." 

CALIFORNIA,   THE   FOUXTAIX    OF 
IXFORMATIOX. 

Sec.  58.  It  is  claimed,  and  generally  conceded 
by  those  who  have  investigated,  that  no  fair 
estimate  of  the  character  and  gravity  of  the 
Japanese  immigration  problem  as  a  national 
menace  can  be  secured  without  comprehensive 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  no  other  State  have  results  developed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  clearly  and  unmistakably 
point  out  the  inevitable  and  disastrous  results 
to  the  nation,  if  the  conditions  are  permitted  to 
continue  and  to  extend  over  the  Union.  lyenaga 
at  page  188  of  "Japan  and  the  California  Prob- 
lem" says:  "The  California  question  can  only 
be  settled  by  or  in  co-operation  with  the  Cali- 
fornians — and  right  on  the  spot,  not  elsewhere." 

Sec.  59.  In  California  are  located  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  Japanese  population  of  continental 
United  States — that  is  to  say,  twice  as  many 
Japanese  are  found  In  California  as  in  the  other 
forty-seven  States  combined.  (See  Section  76  and 
following). 

Sec.  60.  In  California  are  found,  in  conse- 
quence, the  various  phases  and  features  of  the 
problem  ■which  make  it  dangerous.  The  subject 
has  been  under  most  careful  investigation  for 
two  years  past,  first  by  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol (see  its  report  "California  and  the  Oriental,") 
under  direct  instructions  from  the  Legislature  of 
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th»  State;  next,  by  the  House  Immigration  Com- 
mittee (see  its  transcript  of  hearings  in  July, 
1920,  in  four  volumes;  Exhibit  V)  and  next,  by 
civic  organizations  and  interested  individuals  on 
both  sides;  and  such  investigations  have  been 
attended  by  public  discussion  of  all  material 
points,  resulting  in  the  crystallization  of  an  in- 
telligent and  conservative  public  sentiment, 
which  is  practically  unanimous  on  the  main 
points  involved.  (Exhibit  VI,  reproduced  in  Ex- 
hibit V  at  pp.  70  to  194;  also  hearings.  House 
Immigration  Committee,   April   18th,   1921). 

*Sec.  61.  It  is  understood  that  within  the  past 
year  the  Federal  Government  has  made  more  or 
less  exhaustive  investigations  of  the  conditions 
in  California  to  which  this  brief  refers  through 
the  regular  investigative  forces  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice,  War  and  Navy.  While  the  re- 
ports made  in  connection  with  such  investiga- 
tions are  not  available  to  the  public,  they  are 
presumably  available  on  request  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Reference  is  made  to  them  in  the 
confident  belief  that  to  the  extent  they  go,  they 
will  fully  corroborate  the  statements  made  in 
this  brief. 

Sec.  62.  M'hile  there  was  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  the  California  Alien  Land  Law,  pri- 
marily because  of  its  cancellation  of  short 
leases;  and  aside  from  that  consideration,  prin- 
cipally on  the  part  of  selfish  personal  and  busi- 
ness interests  affiliated  with  the  Japanese;  mis- 
sionaries influencing  church  organizations  un- 
der sympathy;  and  other  parties  acting  in  good 
faith,  but  in  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  facts 
— there  is  practically  no  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  inaugurating^,  at  once,  a  na- 
tional policy  of  absolute  exclusion  in  protection 
against  the  menace  (See  Sec.  94  and  following), 
and  little,  if  any,  as  to  forbidding  further  owner- 
ship of  land  to  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship. 

Sec.  63.  Several  States,  other  than  California, 
have,  by  memorials  to  Congress,  adopted  by  their 
Legislatures  within  the  past  few  months,  and  by 
enacting  legislation  under  authority  granted  to 
the   States   by   the   Federal    Constitution,    clearly 


indicated  their  approval   of  the   policies  outlined 
in  this  declaration.     (See  Section  48). 

Sec.  64.  There  is  a  steady  and  rapid  conver- 
sion, on  the  part  of  individuals,  civic  organiza- 
tions, newspapers  and  periodicals  throughout 
the  country,  to  the  propriety  of  California's 
stand,  and  the  federal  policy  which  she  urges, 
as  opportunity  is  offered  for  investigation  of 
conditions  in  California.,  with  the  realization 
that  Japanese  colonization  has  commenced  in 
States  other  than  California,  and  Is  certain  to 
develop  in  time,  throughout  the  Union,  the 
dangers  already  present  in  California,  and  in 
Hawaii. 

•Sec.  65.  What  Independent  investigators 
have  found  from  time  to  time  of  this  real  situa- 
tion in  California,  and  its  threatened  consequen- 
ces, and  reported  for  standard  publications,  is 
indicated  in  a  small  way  in  the  following  list  of 
published  articles.    A  few  of  the  many: 

Peter     Clarke     MacFarlane,     Colliers, 

June  7,  1913,  "The  California  Land  Law." 

Herbert    Quick,    Saturday    Evening 

Post,     June     28,     1919,     "Seventeen     Year 

People." 

Country  Gentleman,  Aug.  16,  1919, 
"Rocky   Ford   District." 

Lothrop  Stoddard,  "Worlds  Work" 
(articles  Sept.  to  Dec.  inc.,  1920);  and 
"Annals  of  American  Academy  of 
Political  &  Social  Science,"  Exhibit  XXX, 
p.  42. 

Wallace  Irwin,  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  serial,   1920,  "Seed  of  the  Sun." 

Freeman  Tilden,  Country  Gentleman, 
May  1,  8,  15,  29,  1921. 

Peter  B.  Kyne,  Cosmopolitan,  serial, 
January,  1921,  and  following,  "Pride  of 
Palomar." 

Roger'  Lewis,  Colliers,  July  and 
August,  1921. 

Julian  Street,  Colliers.  August  27, 
1921,  "America  and  Japan." 

Joseph  Timmons,  Outlook,  August  1, 
1920. 
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Joseph  Timmons,  S.  F.  "Examiner." 
March,  1921,  series  of  articles  on  condi- 
tions in  Hawaii. 

Sec.  66.  It  is  contended,  therefore,  tlust  the 
State  Department  cannot  pa.s.s  upon  thi.s  .subject 
intelligently,  or  with  full  justice  to  national  in- 
terests, unless  and  until  it  shall  have,  by  hear- 
ings and  careful  investigation,  acquired  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  <he  conditions  in  California, 
which  'twere  made  subject  of  hearings  by  the 
Congressional  Committee  in  the  summer  of  1920; 
and  of  other  hearings  since. 

Sec.  67.  It  is  urged  further  that  careful  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  conditions  in 
Hawaii,  particularly  to  such  as  were  disclosed 
during  the  recent  sugar  plantation  strike,  as 
furnishing  striking  proof  of  the  inevitable  ef- 
fects in  continental  United  States  of  increased 
Japanese  population  in  various  States.  (See  Sec- 
tions  84   to   93). 

JAPAIVESE   POPULATION. 

*Sec.  eS.  An  accurate  estimate  of  the  .Japan- 
ese population  in  the  United  States  is  important 
in  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  Japan- 
ese immig-ration  and  peaceful  penetration  for 
several  reasons,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  that  only  thereby  may  be  determined  the 
increase  of  such  population  within  a  stated 
period  of  time,  and  may  be  secured  a  basis  upon 
which  the  birth  rate  of  the  Japanese  in  this 
country  can  be  known. 

♦See.  69.  It  is  well  to  know  first  that  the 
United  States  census  figures  in  this  matter  are 
entirely  ^vrong  and  should  not  be  depended  upon. 
For  instance,  according  to  the  United  States 
census,  the  Japanese  population  in  California  in 
1910  was  41,356.  A  census  of  the  Japanese  popu- 
lation of  California  was  made  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  Japan  in  that  same  year  through 
the  machinery  described  under  the  sub-head  "A 
Government  Within  a  Government"  and  was  re- 
ported in  the  Japanese  Year  Book.  The  total  by 
that  census  was  54.480,  13,000  more  than  United 
States  enumerators  found.  (See  statement  K. 
Kanzaki,  Secretary  of  the  Japanese  Association 
of  America  before  the   House  Immigration  Com- 


mittee  at  Sacramento,  July  1920,  page  676  of 
hearing:.  Exhibit  V). 

*Sec.  70.  The  United  States  census  declares 
the  Japanese  population  of  California  in  1920  to 
be  71,952.  At  page  676  of  the  House  Immigration 
Committee's  transcript  of  hearings  before  re- 
ferred to,  the  Secretary  of  the  Japanese  Associa- 
tion of  America  testified  that  a  Japanese  census 
in  1919  showed  83.628  Japanese  in  California, 
aside  from  5,000  California-born  minors  who 
were  then  in  Japan  receiving  their  education.  It 
was  explained  further  that  this  census,  showing 
nearly  12,000  moTe  than  the  United  States  census, 
was  necessarily  incomplete  because  it  was  se- 
cured through  voluntary  registration  in  re- 
sponse to  public  notice,  each  Japanese  being 
forced  to  pay  25c  for  registering.  (See  Exhibit 
V.  p.  211).  It  is  also  a  matter  of  common  belief 
(evidenced  by  proof  in  the  case  of  San  Diego) 
that  the  Japanese  in  California  at  this  time  are 
anxious  to  have  their  population  under-estimat- 
ed rather  than  properly  estimated,  for  reasons 
which  are  obvious.  In  the  San  Diego  case  re- 
ferred to,  Census  Supervisor  C.  R.  Bowan  de- 
clared that  the  original  enumeration  undertaken 
with  Japanese  assistance  showed  800  population 
in  a  certain  district  of  the  county,  while  the  re- 
count, which  was  demanded,  disclosed  1200.  (Los 
Angeles  Times,   Feb.   11th,   1920). 

*Sec.  71.  Diagramatic  tables  of  the  California 
State  Board  of  Health  showing  death  rate  of 
Japanese  as  compared  to  that  of  whites  for  the 
years  1911  to  1920,  based  on  U.  S.  census  figures 
for  population,  show  an  astounding  and  clearly 
incorrect  increase,  of  death  rate  among  the 
Japanese  which  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
assuming  the  Japanese  increase  of  population 
has  not  been  properly  enumerated.  Again  the 
U.  S.  census  shows  an  increase  of  Japanese 
population  in  this  State  from  1910  to  1920  of  30,- 
596.  The  Japanese  births  less  deaths  in  the  same 
period  were  20,191.  The  difference,  10,405,  should 
indicate  the  increase  in  the  State's  Japanese 
population  during  that  period  from  legitimate 
immigation  and  surreptitious  entry,  but  the  rec- 
ords show  that  legal   entries  alone  exceeded  de- 
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partures  by  24,592,  and  it  is  known  that  Japan- 
ese migration  is  not  from  California  to  ottier 
states,  but  from  other  states  to  California. 
Teng-ai  Koboyashi,  in  "Nichi  Bei,"  the  Japanese 
American  News,  San  Francisco,  July  29th,  1919, 
translated  for  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  August 
4th,  1921,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "within 
the  past  two  years  2,000  Japanese  have  left  the 
inter-mountain  States  to  come  to  California." 
Here  is  a  proven  shortage  of  over  14,000  in  the 
U.  S.  census,  without  allowance  for  surreptitious 
entry  or  flow  from  other  states.  Still  again,  if 
U.  S.  census  figures  of  the  California  population 
in  1920  are  accepted  as  correct,  '  the  Japanese 
birth  rate  in  this  State  is  almost  four  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  whites — clearly  wrong. 
(L..  E.  Ross,  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics,  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Health,  September,  1921). 

Sec.  72.  The  Japanese  population  of  T\''ash- 
ington,  Idaho,  INlontana  and  Alaska,  as  shown 
by  the  United  States  1920  census,  is  5,071  short 
of  the  number  counted  by  agents  of  the  Japanese 
Government;  that  is,  20,031  as  against  25,102. 
(See  statement  of  D.  Matsumi,  President  of  the 
United  North  American  Japanese  Associations, 
p.    1170,   Exhibit  V). 

*Sec.  73.  In  Hawaii  the  U.  S.  enumeration  of 
Japanese  in  1920  is  5,000  short  of  the  number 
conceded  by  the  Japanese  Consul  to  be  shown  by 
census  ordered  by  the  Japanese   Government. 

♦See.  74.  Having  conclusively  demonstrated 
the  unreliability  of  the  U.  S.  census  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Japanese  population,  corrected  estimates 
of  such  population  are  given  herewith,  with  the 
facts  substantiating  the  estimates. 

*Sec.  75.  The  total  population  of  Hawaii  (U. 
S.  census)  is  255,912.  The  Japanese  population, 
according  to  the  Japanese  Consul-General  at 
Honolulu,  is  114,000;  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Health,  it  is  114,879, 
while  the  U.  S.  1920  Census  enumerated  but  109,- 
274.  This  number  of  say  115,000  does  not  include 
many  thousand  minors  now  in  Japan  receiving 
an  education  and  who  will  return  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  American  citizenship.  Japanese  au- 
thorities   place    the    number    of    such    minors    at 


over  13.000;  American  Immigration  authorities 
place  tlie  number  at  20,000.  (Joseph  Timmons, 
Exhibit  XV,  3rd  article).  Therefore,  practically 
half  the  population  of  the  territory  is  now  Jap- 
anese. More  than  fifty  per  cent  of  births  and  of 
new  school  registration  each  year  are  Japanese. 
There  can  be  no  question  then  as  to  what  the 
future  racial  complexion  of  the  territory  will  be. 

*Sec.  76.  The  Japanese  population  of  conti- 
nental United  States  is  estimated  at  150,000; 
100,000  in  the  State  of  California  and  50,000  in 
the  forty-seven  other  States  of  the  Union.  An 
offlcial  statement  issued  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment in  Japan,  places  the  Japanese  population 
of  continental  United  States  at  140,000,  greater 
than  the  number  of  Japanese  in  any  country  out- 
side Japan's  domain,  except  on  the  continent  of 
Asia.  There  is  practically  no  dispute  on  the  part 
of  Japanese  authorities  as  to  the  50,000  residing 
outside  of  California,  although  the  U.  S.  census 
gives  only  39,073.  Sidney  Gulick  in  "Japan  and 
the  Gentlemen's  Agreement."  p.  10,  estimates 
the  Japanese  population  in  continental  United 
States  in  1919  at  121,600,  while  in  the  "New 
Anti-Japanese  Agitation,"  p.  8,  he  places  the 
Japanese  in  California  at  72,000  or  73,000.  The 
difference,  over  49,000,  would  be  his  estimate 
covering  the  other  47  states. 

*Sec.  77.  The  Jiipanese  popiilntion  of  Califor- 
nia Is  conservatively  placed  at  100,000.  It  is 
probably  more.  Here  follow  some  of  the  proofs. 
The  State  Board  of  Control  in  its  report  of  1920, 
"California  and  the  Oriental",  estimated  the 
State's  Japanese  population  at  87,279,  the  fig- 
ures being  arrived  at  by  taking  the  U.  S.  cen- 
sus figures  of  1910,  and  adding  arrivals  and 
births,  and  subtra.cting  departures  and  deaths. 
This  estimate  took  no  account  of  surreptitious 
entries  or  entries  from  other  States.  But  the 
U.  S.  census  of  1910  was  13.000  short;  and  the 
estimate  of  the  Board  of  Control  is  therefore 
really  100,000,  without  allowance  for  surrep- 
titious  entry. 

•Sec.  78.  The  State  Board  of  Health  made  in 
1920  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  State's  Jap- 
anese   population     in     1919,    based    on    available 
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data  as  96,000.  The  Registrar  of  Vital  Statis- 
tics of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  L.  E.  Ross, 
made  at  the  same  time  an  estimate  based  on 
comparison  of  mortuary  tables  and  sex  statis- 
tics as  explained  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  May,  1920.  Estimates  similarly 
made  for  Chinese.  Indian  and  Negro  population 
checked  with  the  known  facts.  This  formula 
gave  a  .Japanese  population  of  109,000,  and  as  it 
included  surreptitious  entries,  it  offered  cor- 
roboration of  the  Board  of  Control's  corrected 
estimate  of  100,000,  which  did  not  include  such 
entries. 

*Sec.  79.  There  is  still  another  proof  that  the 
Japanese  population  of  California  is  not  less 
than  100,000.  My  estimate  of  100,000  made  in 
advance  of  announcement  of  Federal  or  other 
census  figures,  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  there  were  2r.,000  minors  of  both  sexes,  and 
say  17,000  adult  females  and  58,000  adult  males. 
The  proportion  between  adult  males  and  adult 
females  thus  indicated  is  a  little  less  than  three 
and  one-half  to  one.  Figures  quoted  by  Japan- 
ese authorities  for  various  sections  where  Jap- 
anese settlement  is  most  thick  and  where  most 
women  are  concentrated  was  never  less  than 
three  to  one,  and  the  proportion,  of  course,  in 
other    communities    would    be    greater. 

*Sec.  80.  "Nicl-.i  Bel,"  leading  Japanese  news- 
paper of  San  P'vancisco,  November  4th,  1919,  in 
opposing  abolishment  of  the  "picture  bride"  plan 
declared  that  in  the  lower  river  country  (the 
Sacramento  River  delta)  there  is  only  one  Jap- 
anese woman  to  every  four  men.  The  Japanese 
census  for  Oregon  shows  a  proportion  of  three 
to  one,  and  for  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho  and 
Alaska,  a  proportion  of  three  to  one.  Districts 
in  southern  California  where  Japanese  are  con- 
centrated have  shown  three,  to  three  and  a  half, 
to  one. 

Sec.  81.  On  page  5  of  the  leaflet  "Statistics 
Relative  to  Japanese  Immigration  and  the  Jap- 
anese in  California,"  issued  by  the  Japanese  As- 
sociation of  America,  appears  an  estimate  of  the 
total    Japanese    population    in    California,    from 


"Figures  obtained  September.   1918,   by   the  Jap- 
anese Association   of  America,"  as  follows: 

Men    41,842 

Women    12,232 

Boys    7,877 

Girls     7,031 

TOTAL    68,982 

The  proportion   between  men  and  women,  It  will 
be  noted,   is   practically  three  and  a  half  to  one. 

•Sec.  82.  The  Japanese  authorities  in  their 
published  estimates  of  their  total  population  in 
California  in  1919 — 69,000  or  70,000 — placed  the 
number  of  adult  women  at  15,521.  lyenaga  in 
"Japan  and  the  California  Problem,"  p.  113, 
places  the  number  of  Japanese  women  at  16,195. 
It  is  safe  to  say  the  number  is  not  less  than 
17,000,  as  originally  estimated  by  me.  With  this 
factor  establislied  and  the  ratio  between  adult 
male  and  female  as  above  indicated,  the  esti- 
mate of  58,000  adult  males  is  confirmed.  The 
estimate  of  25,000  minors  is  certainly  conserva- 
tive, for  there  have  been  over  37,000  Japanese 
births  in  tlie  State.  And  so  the  estimate  of 
100,000  as  the  Japanese  population  of  California 
receives  further   confirmation. 

•Sec.  S3.  Throughout  this  briel!,  it  is  as- 
sunied,  therefore,  that  the  Japanese  population 
of  the  Luited  States  is  not  less  than  290,000,  of 
vi'hich  115,000  plu.s  20,00O  minors  temporarily  in 
Japan,  are  credited  to  Hawaii,  and  the  balance, 
155,000,  to  continental  United  States;  105,000 
thereof  (100,000  plus  5,000  minors  in  Japan)  to 
California,  and  50,000  to  the  forty-seven  other 
States  of  the  Uniou. 

WHAT  JAPAN   HAS   DONE   IN   HAWAII 

•Sec.  84.  As  California's  present  condition 
serves  as  warning-  to  lier  sister  States  of  the  in- 
evitable results  to  tlaem  in  time  of  peaceful  pen- 
etration by  the  Japanese,  if  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, so  does  the  situation  in  Hawaii  today 
point  unerringly  to  the  fate  of  California  in  the 
near  tomorrow  unless  the  Federal  Government 
adopts  at  once  a  strong  protective  policy  and 
maintains  it.      (For  details  see  Exhibit  XVI,  pp. 


25-28;  Exhibit  XVII;  Exhibit  XV;  Exhibit 
XXXII;  Exhibit  XL;   also  Sec.   75.) 

Sec.  S5.  HaT^aii,  now  a  territory,  had  hoped 
to  become  a  Slate,  and  had  even  sent  a  conimis- 
etion  to  AVashiugton  urging  her  admission  as  a 
star  on  the  field  of  our  flag.  .  She  knows  now 
that  statehood  under  exi.sting  ooudition.s  is  im- 
possible, and  that  in  nil  probability  territorial 
self  government  ^vill  have  to  give  place  to  rule 
by  Federal  Commission.  The  reason — Hawaii  is 
apparently  lost  to  the  ^vhite  race,  and  in  a  few 
years  a  majority  of  its  total  population  will  be 
Japanese.  In  part  of  a  generation,  a  majority 
of  its  resident  American  citizens  ^vill  be  Ha^'ai- 
lan-bom  Japanese-.  (See  Exhibit  XVI,  pp.  27,  28; 
also  Exhibit  XV.  Article  No.3,  Mar.  22,   1921.) 

*Sec.  86.  The  Hawaiian  sugar  planters 
thought  the  Japanese  necessary  to  fill  the  de- 
mand for  cheap  labor  on  the  plantations.  So 
long  as  Japanese  labor  insured  them  a  profit  in 
the  sugar  crop  they  bothered  not  at  all  about 
possible  future  injury  to  the  territory,  and  made 
light  of  the  warning  issued  by  California.  To- 
day, after  a  rude  awakening,  they  are  at  the 
doors  of  Congress,  urging  through  two  commis- 
sions the  passage  of  a  rehabilitation  act  and  a 
special  immigration  measure  to  protect  the  ter- 
ritory from  impo-nding  economic,  political,  and 
racial  control  by  the  Japanese.  (See  Exhibit 
XXXII;  see  also  House  Immigration  Committee 
Hearings   on   Hawaii,    Exhibit  XL.) 

*Sec.  87.  The  attitude  of  the  Hawaiian 
planters  in  the  past  is  similar  to  that  of  some 
large  land  owners  in  California  today,  who 
warmly  protest  against  any  restriction  of  Jap- 
anese penetration  or  activities  in  the  State  on 
the  plea  that  Japanese  labor  is  necessary  to 
maintain  productivity  here.  The  real  reason  is 
that  these  land  owners  can  obtain  higher  rental 
for  their  lands  from  the  Japanese  than  from 
whites  for  reasons  explained  elsewhere  in  this 
brief.  (Sections  160  to  166.)  These  land  owners 
have  not  considered  future  injury  to  the  State 
and  Nation  which  must  result  from  their  pres- 
ent policy;  possibly  the  change  of  heart  in  the 
Hawaiian  planters  will  induce  a  change   of  pol- 
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ivy    in  these  Calilornia  land  owners  before  Cali- 
fornia suffers  the  results  now  at  hand  in  Hawaii. 

•Sec.  88.  Two  years  ago  the  Japanese  had 
sufficient  political  influence  to  defeat  a  bill  be- 
fore the  Hawaiian  Territorial  Legislature  pro- 
viding that  teachers  in  separate  foreign  lan- 
guage schools  must  have  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  and  American  history  and 
civics  to  teach  the  children  of  foreign  parentage 
entitled  to  Ameiican  citizenship  by  birth  some 
of  the  responsibilities  of  that  citizenship.  The 
Japanese  claimed  such  a  bill  would  destroy  their 
schools,  of  which  there  were  163,  with  20,000  pu- 
pils (a  greater  number  of  young  American  citi- 
zens of  Japanese  parentage  than  are  found  in 
the  territorial  public  schools)  taught  by  449 
teachers,  most  of  whom  do  not  speak  English, 
and  many  of  wliom  are  Buddhist  priests.  The 
abolition  of  tiie^c  school!*  ^'a.<>i  recoiniuended  by 
a  survey  '•oniiiiission  from  the  Deiiartnient  of 
rjdueation  at  AVu-ohinjcfton  iu  l!>'->0  (See  Exhibit 
XV,  8th  article;  also  Sec.  223;  also  Exhi))it  XVI, 
p.  28),  but  an  attempt  to  ooiiiply  with  that  rec- 
ommendation in  the  territorial  legislature  this 
year  was  forestalled  by  the  Japanese,  who  had  a 
measure  passed  allowing  the  territorial  educa- 
tional authorities  a  certain  amount  of  authority 
over  these  schools.  Similarly,  in  the  California 
Legislature  this  year  the  Japanese,  themselves, 
had  introduced  and  passed  a  measure  which 
gives  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction certain  authority  as  to  the  curriculum 
and  teachers  in  such  foreign  language  schools. 
This  measure  was  introduced  in  order  to  avoid 
passage    of    a    mere    drastic    bill. 

*Sec.  89.  There  are  now  iu  Hawaii  four  times 
as  many  Japanese  as  there  are  people  of  any 
other  race,  counting;  all  Caucasians  (aside  from 
Portuguese)  as  one  race.  The  Hawaiian-born 
Japanese  entitled  to  the  franchise  (both  sexes) 
will  number  :Jo,000  before  1930,  and  rapidly  in- 
crease thereafter.  "Within  a  generation  the  Jap- 
anese ■will  have  a  majority  of  the  total  number 
of  voters.  Xow,  even  in  the  absence  of  the 
franchise,    the   Japanese    possess    preponderating 
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influence  beoaiiso  of  tbeir  uiim>>er  and  control 
ot  various  lines  of  busine»!s.  (Exhibit  XV,  ar- 
ticle 9th;  also  Exhibit  XVI,  pp. -27-28.) 

*Sec.  90.  The  Japanese  furnish  60  per  cent, 
of  the  farm  labor  of  the  territory.  They  are 
bound  together  in  a  laior  organization  M'hich 
managed  the  strike  of  last  'year,  lasting  six 
months,  and  losing  its  members  $4,000,000  in 
wages  and  tha  planters  three  times  that  amount. 
The  Ha\Taiian  conimi.s.siun  clniin.«i  this  nas  in 
eflect  a  race  strike,  Tvlio.se  ultimate  object  wa.s 
control  of  the  rich  sugrar  land.s  of  the  iKland.s  by 
the  Japanese,  as  control  of  agricultural  lanils  in 
California  is  soui^ht.  (See  Exhibit  XV,  6th  ar- 
ticle;  Exhibit  XXXII;   and   Exhibit  XL.) 

*Sec.  91.  The  Japanese  leave  the  ^ugar  planta- 
tions as  soon  as  they  can  find  other  positions  in 
trades,  or  stores.  The  same  is  true  in  Califor- 
nia. They  thus  displace  white  mechan.cs,  store 
keepers  and  small  business  men.  The  3esire  of 
the  Hawaiian-born  Japanese  is  to  avi'il  them- 
selves of  their  citizenship  right  and  go  to  the 
continent,  where  opportunities  are  greater.  (Ex- 
hibit XV.   Article   12,   March  31,   1921.) 

*Sec.  92.  How  Japanese  have  displaced  whites 
in  the  trades  and  shops  in  Hawaii  is  told  by 
Joseph  Timmons  (See  Exhibit  XV,  12th  article.) 
Japanese  who  came  to  the  sugar  plantations  as 
laborers  learned  the  trades  as  helpers  to  white 
mechanics  and  ultimately  replaced  the  whites 
by  working  at  a  lower  wage.  Then  they  drifted 
into  Honolulu  and  Hilo,  driving  out  white  car- 
penters, plumbers,  painters,  blacksmiths,  etc; 
then  they  blossomed  into  contractors,  and  now 
the  building  trade  of  Honolulu  is  practically  all 
in  the  hands  of  Japanese  contractors.  Similar 
results  are  predicted  in  California  by  the  State 
Board  of  Control  (Exhibit  VI,  p.  104.)  The  Jap- 
anese of  Hawaii  sent  back  to  Japan  in  1920, 
$17,000,000,  buj-ing  exchange  therefor  at  the 
American  banks,  in  addition  to  $928,932.08  sent 
in    Honululu    postofRce    money    orders. 

*Sec.  93.  The  Japanese  have  an  entire  mon- 
opoly of  the  fifhing  industry  of  Hawaii,  and 
their    435    sea-going    sampans    have    a    speed    of 
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10  to  15  knots  per  hour;  quite  an  auxiliary 
fleet.  There  were  at  last  account  more  Japan- 
ese trained  soldiers  in  the  territory  than  sol- 
diers wearinsT  the  khaki  of  Uncle  Sam.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  and  other  conditions,  Hawaii, 
supposed  to  be  a  military  asset  of  the  nation, 
may  become  a  liability.  (See  Exhibit  XV,  2nd 
article.) 

EXCLUSION   Oi'  JAPANESE  IMMIGRATION 
Sec.  94.     Section    "First"   of   the   League's   De- 
claration of  Principles  reads  as  follows: 

"FIRST — Absolute     exclusion     for    the 
future   of  all   Jnpnuese   linmisrntion,   not 
only  male,  but    fenuilc,  and   not    €>uly  la- 
borers, skilled  mid  unskilled,  but  'farm- 
ers'   and   men   of   muiiiII   trailes   and    pro- 
fesNions    as    ret'oniuieuded    by    Theodore 
Roosevelt." 
Sec.  95.     California,  as  lyenaga  says,  has  been 
demanding  Japanese   exclusion  since  1904.     This 
first  principle  calls  for  absolute  exclusion  in  the 
future   of  all   Japanese   who   may   seek   to   come 
here    in   any   capacity    for   permanent   residence. 
This   is  to  prevent   increase   by  direct  immigra- 
tion of  an  element  in  our  population   which  for 
reasons  hereinafter  set  forth,  is  not  only  undesir- 
able, but  dangerous  to  American  interests.     The 
principle    does    not    aim    to    dispossess    or    expel 
those     already      legitimately      here.      Obviously, 
because    of   an    extraordinary   birth    rate    among 
those  already  located  h^re,  the  r:atural  increase 
of  this  element   of   population    may   not   be  pre- 
vented. 

•Sec.  96.  Japanese  authorities  are  beginning 
<o  concede  the  danser  for  both  countries  in  con- 
tinuance of  Jai.anese  inunisralion  into  this 
country  and  the  develoi»nient  here  of  an  unas- 
similablc  element  of  population.  But  their  ex- 
pressed sentiments  are  at  variance  vrith  the 
acts  of  their  people  and  with  the  apparent  pol- 
icy of  the  Japanese  Government.  Baron  Goto 
says  (Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science,  p.  109,  Ex.  XXX),  "It  is 
not  the  intention  of  Japan  to  send  more  immi- 
grants, to  America.  Not  only  has  Japan  actually 
stopped  the  stream  of  new  immigrants  since  the 
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Gentlemen's  Agreement,  but  she  has  realized 
that  It  is  not  to  her  best  interest  to  have  too 
large  a  numoer  of  her  race  left  adrift  on  the 
Pacific  Coast."  The  facts  do  not  accord  with 
Baron   Goto's  expressed  belief. 

(a)  Japan  deferred  putting  the  Gentlemen's 
Agreement  into  operation  for  a  year,  and  while 
negotiating  it  and  prior  to  acting  under  it,  sent 
over  46,000  of  her  people,  nearly  all  laborers, 
20,000  of  whom  came  to  continental  United 
States  and  the  balance  to  Hawaii.  (Exhibit  IV, 
p.    10,   or  Exhibit  V,  p.   226). 

(b)  She  has  yearly  since  sent  over  a  large 
number  as  proved  beyond  doubt  by  the  increase 
of  population,  and  notwithstanding  misquoted 
and    abused    statistics. 

(c)  Now  that  public  opinion  has  been  foc- 
ussed  on  her  immigrants,  she  is  devoting  every 
energy  to  the  increase  of  her  population  here 
by  importation  of  adult  females  and  the  more 
rapid  and  effective  plan  of  utilizing  the  birth 
rates.  Nearly  every  year  since  1910  the  num- 
ber of  females  sent  over  exceeded  that  of  males, 
sometimes  being  twice  as  many  (Exhibit  IV,  p. 
11  or  Exhibit  V,  p.  228).  Since  the  picture  bride 
plan  has  been  stopped  the  same  result  is  being 
accomplished  without  greater  fi-iancial  cost  to 
the  new  husband  by  the  new  plan.  (See  Sees.  260- 
261.)  For  the  year  ending  August  1,  1921,  there 
landed  in  our  two  Pacific  Coast  entry  ports 
with  Japanese  passports  between  2100  and  2200 
newly  made  Japanese  wives  who  had  not  been 
in  this  country  before  and  who  claimed  right  of 
entry  becaust»  of  their  husband's  residence 
here.  The  records  show  that  every  Japanese 
woman  in  California,  regardless  of  age  or  fer- 
tility, is  producing  at  this  time  one  child  every 
three  years  and  two  months  (17,000  women  and 
5,320  births  for  1921.)  It  is  fair  to  assume, 
therefore,  that,  for  the  next  few  years  at  least, 
these  2100  or  2200  wives  will  average  each  one 
child  each  two  years,  and  that  the  new  wives 
who  are  permitted  to  follow  in  the  years  to 
come  will  do  the  same.  Why  should  Japan 
make  a  fight   for  continned  admission  of  her  im- 
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nilernntn  when  Uncle  Snni  oomiilalsanny  permits 
thlH  very  niueli  n»ore  effective  pliin  of  Inorenslng 
the    Jnitnnene    iioi^iilation    in   this    country? 

•Sec.  97.  The  i»olIcy  outlined  l)y  the  Exclusion 
i.engrue  us  to  Jiiiiane.se  is  in  accord  with  the 
Kcneral  United  States  policy  adopted  and  in 
force  for  ninny  years  as  to  exclusion  of-  all 
Asiatic  ininiic;;rntion.  This,  policy  lias  its  nianl- 
festation  in  (he  Chinese  Kxclusion  Act;  in  the 
narred  Zone  Act;  and  In  the  Gentlemen's  Aisree- 
nient,  which  it  \ias  understood  would  carry- 
out  the  greneral  iiolicy  in  so  far  as  it  must  be  ap- 
plied to  Japanese,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Japan  herself,  and  without  injuring  her  sense 
of  pride. 

Sec.  98.  This  principle  calls  for  absolute  ex- 
clusion in  the  future  of  all  Japanese  who  may 
seek  to  come  here  in  any  capacity  for  permanent 
residence.  It  does  not  aini  to  dispossess,  or 
expel,  those  already  legitimately  here.  Ol)viously, 
the  natural  increase  of  this  element  of  popula- 
tion, through  an  extraordinary  birth  rate  among 
those  already  loca/ted  here,  cannot  be  prevented. 

Sec.  99.  The  policy  outlined  is  in  exact  har- 
mony with  that  advocated  by  ex-President 
Roosevelt,  who,  of  all  our  Presidents,  was  in 
more  intimate  touch  with  the  Japanese  prob- 
lem than  any  other.  (See  his  letter  to  Con- 
gressman "William  Kent,  February  4th,  1909. 
Exhibit   IX,   Page   104   of  this  Brief.) 

Sec.  100.  The  policy  outlined  is  that  com- 
mended in  formal  resolutions  by  the  American 
Legion  in  its  first  annual  convention  at  Minne- 
apolis, November,  1919,  and  again  in  annual  con- 
vention of  1920,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  (Exhibits 
X    and    XL) 

Sec.  101.  The  policy  outlined  was  formally 
endorsed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in   annual  convention   at   Denver,   Colorado,   June 
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21st,    1921,    and    at    Montreal,    June    16th,     1920. 
(Exhibit  XII). 

*Sec.  102.  The  policy  outlined  has  been 
urged  by  farmers'  organizations  throughout  the 
country  whose  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
facts.  Notable  is  the  action  by  referendum  in 
the  Federation  of  F^rm  Bureaus  of  California 
(See  Exhibit  IV,  p.  21;  also  Congressional  Hear- 
ings, pp.  940-942,  Exhibit  V)  and  the  demand  of 
the  Farm  Bureaus  of  Nebraska  that  the  State 
Legislature  take  action — 1921.  Also  note  strong 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Farmers  in  session  at  Stockton,  California. 
June  28th,  1920;  the  Farmers  Educational  and 
Cooperative  Union  of  America,  Oregon  and 
Southern  Idaho  Section,  at  The  Dalles,  Oregon, 
December  5th,  1919;  the  California  Farmers  Co- 
operative and  Educational  Union,  Oakdale,  Cali- 
fornia, December  4th,  1919;  the  Washington 
State  Dairymen's  Association,  Everett,  Washing- 
ton, November  3rd,  1919;  the  Fourteen  Counties 
Association,  at  Sacramento,  California,  August 
2nd,   1919. 

*Sec.  103.  A  few  of  the  California  State  organ- 
izations and  conventions,  other  than  farmers' 
organizations  and  those  represented  by  affilia- 
tion with  the  Exclusion  League,  which  endorsed 
the  policy  of  exclusion,  and  other  protective 
measures  against  Japanese  peaceful  penetration, 
are   as   follows: 

NAME.  PLACE.  DATE. 

State  Building  Trades  Council.  .  .  .Los  Angeles,  Cal.  .  .  March   21,  1921 

California  Supervisors  Assn Visalia,  Cal Feb.  25,  1921 

Apartment  House  Assn.  of  Cal Del  Monte.  Cal .Nov.  17,  1920 

State  Federation  of  Labor Fresno.  Cal Oct.  8,  1920 

Republican  State  Convention Sacramento,  Cal. . .  Sept.  22,  1920 

Calif.  Hardware  Retailers Yoscmite.  Cal Sept.  9,  1920 

Calif.  American  Legion San  Diego,  Cal.  .  .  .  .Aug.  25,  1920 

Supervisors  Assn.  Board  of  Cal.  .  .  .S;in  Francisco,  Cal.  .April  14,  1920 

Cal.  Meat  Dealers  Assn.  (Retail)  .  .'^licramento,  Cal Feb.  23,  1920 

Cal.  State  Real  Estate  A.ssn. San  Francisco,  Cal.  .Jan.  24,  1920 

Cal.  Press  Assn San  Francisco.  Cal.  .  Nor.  17,1919 

Cal.  State  Draymen Sacramento,  Cal.  . .  .Sept.  6,  1919 

Cal.  Ante  Trades  Assn Sacramento,  Cal Sept.  23,  1919 


♦Sec.  104.  A  few  of  the  national  organiza- 
tions and  stale  organizations  other  than  those 
of  California,  which  took  similar  action,  are  as 
■.>Uo\vs: 

XAMK.  PLACE.  HATE. 

Itctail Furn.  Dlrs. .  West.  States .  .  .  Sail  Francisco,  Cal .  .Feb.       14,  1921 

Americin  Legion  Post Wapato,  Wash Ji'eb.         4,  1921 

Laundry  Owners'  Nat.  Assn San  Francisco.  Cal.  .Oct.       15,  1920 

Republican  State  Convention Carson  City,  Nev.  .  .Sept.      30,  1920 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars .Washington Sept.      15,  1920 

Daughters  Amer.  Rerolution Los  Angeles,  Cal.  .  .  March       2,  1920 

Wash.  State  Amer.  Legion Seattle,  Wash Oct.       17,  1919 

Spanish  War  Veterans San  Francisco.  Cal .  .Sept.        4,1919 

Wash.  State  Conv.  Am.  Legion lloquiam.  Wash.  .  .  .July       15,  1921 

»Sec.  105.  The  American  Legion  in  State  Con- 
vention at  Yosemite  Valley,  California,  August 
26,  1921,  adopted  resolutions  for  transmission  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washington  for  refer- 
ence to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  (and  with  recom- 
mendation that  the  Legion's  National  Conven- 
tion take  similar  action),  urging  that  Japan 
withdraw  her  laboring  and  farming  class  from 
this  country  as  a  token  of  friendship  to  assist 
in  maintainin.g  peace  and  goodwill,  and  to  show 
.<he  has  no  intention  of  forcing  such  laboring 
class  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
against  their  expressed  wishes.  (See  Exhibit 
XXXVIII.) 

*Sec.  106.  The  iiolicy  of  exclusion,  so  far  as  it 
niiplies  to  nil  labor,  skilled  aud  uuskille*!,  is 
that  followed  r>K«>rou.sly  by  Japan  her.self  under 
Imiierial  Ordinance  Xo.  352  against  Koreans  and 
Chinese.  The  reason  she  assigns  is  that  to  per- 
mit entrance  into  Japan  of  such  aliens,  whose 
standards  of  living  are  lower  than  the  Japan- 
ese, would  submir  their  own  people  to  disastrous 
competition.  (See  Exhibit  XVI,  pp.  26-27.)  In 
this  e.xclusion  policy  and  in  forbidding  owner- 
ship of  land,  the  Japanese  are  following  the  ad- 
vice given  them  in  1892  by  Herbert  Spencer,  as 
flrst  made  public  by  Lafcadio  Hearn,  but  in 
forcing  their  presence  on  the  United  States  they 
are    ignoring    Spencer's    approval    of    America's 
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policy     of  exclusion   against  Asiatics.      (See  Ex- 
hibit V,  p.  1012.) 

♦Sec.  107.  Caiutda,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa,  dominions  of  Great  Britain, 
wliicli  is  a  treaty  ally  of  Japan,  maintain  ex- 
clusion la^vs  ngrainst  the  Japanese  without  pro- 
test or  complaint  from  Japan.  The  end  is  ac- 
complished in  different  ways.  In  Canada,  by 
limiting  annual  immigration  to  400  and  impos- 
ing a  head  tax,  while  popular  demand  in  British 
Columbia  now  is  for  total  exclusion;  in  Aus- 
tralia, by  providing  an  educational  test  which  is 
used  in  a  frankly  discriminating  way  against 
Orientals  to  enforce  absolute  exclusion.  A  few 
months  ago,  as  reported  in  a  San  Francisco 
newspaper,  the  Australians  forcibly  packed  500 
Japanese  who  had  been  temporarily  admitted  to 
the  coast  as  fishermen,  in  a  ship  and  sent  them 
back  to  Japan,  without  protest  from  that  coun- 
try   so   far    as    indicated    by    published    accounts. 

»Sec.  108.  At  AAinnipeg,  on  August  27,  1921, 
the  Dominion  Trades  and  Labor  Congress,  in 
annual  session,  urged  permanent  exclusion  of  all 
Orientals  from  Canada.  F.  W.  Welch,  delegate 
from  Vancouver,  declared  that  unless  something 
was  done  now,  British  Columbia  would  be  under 
dominion  of  Orientals  within  twenty  years. 
(Associated    Press    Telegram.) 

•Sec.  109.  Absolute  exclusion  for  the  future  of 
all  Japanese  immigration  is  declared  by  the  Ex- 
clusion League  to  be  necessary  for  the  nation's 
welfare  and  safety,  because  the  Japanese  in 
mass,  or  individually,  and  with  rare  exceptions, 
are  undesirable  as  immigrants  and  citizens,  and 
their  presence  in  this  country  in  increased  num- 
ber is  certain  to  result  eventually  in  racial  con- 
flict  and   international   trouble. 

*Sec.  110.  Thev  are  undesirable  as  immi- 
grants and  permanent  residents  because 
they  and  their  children  form  an  unassim- 
ilable,  alien  eleinent  which  cannot  be  absorbed 
in  the  melting  pot  of  this  country,  as  is 
possible  with  most  European  people.  In 
"Japan    and     the     California     Problem,"      at     p. 
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148.  lyenaga  and  Sato  say:  "These  argu- 
ments Implied  our  belief  that  the  entire  prob- 
lem of  the  Japanese  California  situation  would 
finally  resolve  itself  to  one  crucial  point,  namely: 
the  question  of  assimilation.  It  is  our  profound 
conviction  that  if  it  be  established  that  the 
Japanese  are  unassimilable,  then  decisive  steps 
— much  more  decisive  than  any  so  far  adopted — 
should  be  taken  by  both  America  and  Japan  in 
order  to  forestall  a  possible  tragedy  in  the  fu- 
ture." 

*Sec.  111.  The  Jniiaiie.se  are  iinilesirable  Im- 
iiiiK:ruiit.s  heeniise  in  eeouuiiiie  oimipotitloii  their 
many  advantiiKOM  enable  liieni  to  drive  the 
^vhltes  out  of  indn.Htrie.H  and  out  of  eoniniiinities. 

(Sections  160  and  following.)  The  lesiilt  of  tliis 
economic  condition  is  certain  in  time  to  pro- 
duce racial  conflict,  and  international  trouble 
with  Japan  since  the  white  race  will  not  tamely 
see  Itself  displaced  in  its  own  country  by  Jap- 
anese, or  any  other  colored  race,  without  fight- 
ing. Obviously,  the  presence  in  either  country 
of  a  large  number  of  unassimilable  aliens  pos- 
sessing great  advantages  in  economic  competi- 
tion will  cause  serious  trouble.  (See  statement 
of  Prof.  Yoshi  S.  Kuno,  Exhibit  XIII,  p.  6,  and 
M.  Komatsu,  Exhibit  XIV,  and  Prof.  K.  S.  Inui, 
p.    1000,   Exhibit   V.) 

Sec.  112.  The  results,  Inevitable  in  California 
and  in  other  states,  if  existing  ecnditions  eon- 
tiniic,  are  foresliado>ved  in  Hawaii,  ^vhere  nearly 
lialf  the  population  is  already  Japanese,  vt-here 
more  than  half  of  the  births  and  ne%v  school 
registrations  are  Japanese,  where  Japanese  have 
already  economic  control  in  the  territory,  and 
^rhere  they  -will  rule  by  a  majority  of  votes 
^vithln  part  of  a  generation.  (Exhibit  XV; 
also  Exhibit  XVI,  pp.  25,  27,  28;  also  Exhibit 
XVII;  also  sec.    84   to  93.) 

*Sec.  113.  They  are  undesirable  immigrants 
because,  with  their  economic  advantages  and 
their  unassimilable  character,  they  combine  a 
birth  rate  which  would  enable  them,  eventually 
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under  existing  conditions,  to  outnumber  and 
overwhelm  tlie  whites.  (See  Sec.  141  and  follow- 
ing-.) 

*Sec.  114.  They  are  undesirable  immigrants 
because  they  comp  here,  not  with  any  idea  or 
intention  of  assimilating  and  merging  them- 
selves and  their  children  into  American  citizen- 
ship, but  with  the  declared  intention  of  creating 
for  the  Yomato  race  in  this  favored  country  a 
permanent  and  independent  position.  (Sections 
196  and  following;  also  Exhibit  IV,  p.  19.) 

*Sec.  115.  They  are  undesirable  immigrants 
because  they  maintain  within  this  country  a 
government  within  a  government,  the  individ- 
uals being  subject  to  associations  and  thej',  in 
turn,  to  consuls  acting  with  authority  from 
Ja.pan,  and  all  used  as  a  unit  for  the  purposes 
of  Japan.      (Sections  196  and  following.) 

*Sec.  116.  They  are  undesirable  immigrants 
because  the  United  States  has  an  established 
policy  against  the  admission  of  any  Asiatics  as 
immigrants  and  permanent  residents.  Of  all 
Asiatics,  the  Japanese  are  the  most  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  this  country,  because  of  their 
economic  advantages,  their  aggressiveness,  the 
determined  purpose  with  which  they  come  here 
to  establish  themselves  as  a  race,  and  the  ag- 
gressive and  ambitious  nation  which  is  behind 
them,  seeking  for  its  nationals  permanent  es- 
tablishment as  Japanese  in  various  favorable 
countries. 

*Sec.  117.  They  are  undesirable  immigrants 
because  under  Federal  statutes  they  are  inel- 
igible to  citizenshii),  and  must  always  con.sti- 
tute  an  alien  and  uuassintilable  element.  (Sec. 
273.)  Japan  herself  does  not  permit  the  expa- 
triation of  any  of  her  citizens  after  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  seventeen.  Even  the  Ameri- 
can born  children  of  these  immigrants  are 
claimed  by  Japan  as  her  citizens;  have  applied 
for  or  been  permitted  to  expatriate  only  in  one 
case  in  a  thousand;  are  trained  to  do  Japan's 
work;  can  not,  save  in  extraordinarily  rare 
instances,  de\-elop  into  dependable  and  loya! 
AmericaH    citizens:    and    their    American    citizen- 


ship  is  used,  and  will  be  used,  primarily,  for 
purposes  of  Japan,  always  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  this  country.  (Section  219  and 
following.) 

•Sec.  118.  The  Japanese  are  undesirable  as 
citizens,  not  because  of  any  racial  inferiority, 
but  because  of  racial  differences  and  character- 
istics, which  make  it  impracticable  and  perhaps 
impossible  for  them  to  assimilate  and  become 
good,  dependable  American  citizens. 

*Sec.  119.  Tlicy  CANNOT  become  good  Aiiier- 
lonn  citlxcu.s  because  heredity,  religion,  traluing; 
and  ideals  at  variance  ^vitb  American  views, 
make    tiiat    imi>os.sibIe. 

•Sec.  120.  They  MAY  NOT  become  American 
citizens  becanse  tlic  Government  of  Japan  does 
not  permit  the  alienation  and  expatriation  of 
its  subjects. 

•Sec.  121.  They  WILL  NOT  become  real  Amer- 
ican citizens  becHn.se  of  tlieir  belief  that  theirs 
is  a  superior  race,  and  there  is  no  incentive  for 
merg;iu^  their  identity  in  an  inferior  one.  Their 
established  record  in  California  proves  unwill- 
ingness to  really  assimilate,  and  their  demand 
for  citizenship  to  be  prompted  by  the  business 
and  national  advantages  to  be  derived  there- 
from. 

•Sec.  122.  Speaking  of  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing patriotic  American  citizens  of  Japanese  W'ho 
come  to  America  as  immigrants  at  mature  age, 
and  with  the  prime  object  of  making  a  home, 
lyenaga  and  Sato  say  in  "Japan  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Problem":  "Trained  and  educated  in  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  Japan,  imbued  with 
the  belief,  ideas  and  ideals  that  are  peculiar  to 
Japan,  they  would  not  know  even  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  supposing  they 
were  granted  the  rights  and  freedom  to  share 
in  the  now  forbidden  privileges."  Reference  is 
made  therein  to  American  citizenship  and  its 
privileges.  How  can  men  and  women  who  are 
thus  described  by  their  countrymen  encourage 
or  train  their  children  born  in  America  to  be- 
come   good,    dependable    American    citizens? 


*Sec.  123.  Females  should  be  rigorously  ex- 
cluded as  is  dono  with  the  Chinese,  because  the 
announced  intent  in  bringing-  in  females  is  to 
increase  quickly  the  Japanese  population  in  this 
country  and  that  increase  is  for  the  purposes  of 
Japan.  Obviously,  a  Japanese  born  here  and  en- 
titled to  all  rights  of  American  citizenship  is 
much  more  valuable  to  Japan,  in  peace  or  in 
war,  than  is  an  immigrant  who  is  ineligible  to 
citizenship.     (See  Sections  255  and  following.) 

*Sec.  124.  There  are  few  arguments  now  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  Japanese  immigration  and 
in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  exclusion.  They 
were  answered  categorically  in  a  statement  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  (Ex- 
hibit V,  p.  339,  or  Exhibit  IV,  p.  20-21). 

A    NON-ASSIMILABLE    ALIEN    RACE 

Sec.  125.  The  Japanese,  with  a  few  individual 
exceptione,  and  even  when  born  in  this  country, 
are  for  various  reasons  unassimilable,  and  a  dan- 
gerous element  either  as  residents  or  citizens. 
(See  "Japanese  in  the  Melting  Pot,"  in  Annals 
of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,   Exhibit   XXX,   p.   29.) 

Sec.  126.  Perfect  assimilation  or  amalgama- 
tion can  be  had  only  through  intermarriage. 
This  is  impracticable  for  three  main  reasons:  (a) 
—(b) — (c)   following: 

(a)  A  principle  enunciated  by  biologists  is 
to  the  effect  that  intermarriage  between  races 
widely  different  in  characteristics  does  not  per- 
petuate the  good  qualities  of  either  race.  The 
differences  between  Japanese  and  American 
whites  are  claimed  to  be  so  radical  as  to  bring 
them   within   this   category. 

Sec.  127.  lyenaga,  in  his  "Japan  and  the  Cal- 
ifornia Problem,"  and  Prof.  K.  S.  Inui,  in  state- 
ment before  the  House  Immigration  Committee 
in  July,  1920,  (Exhibit  V,  p.  998),  claim  that 
through  long  residence  in  the  United  States, 
and  after  some  generations,  the  result  of  en- 
vironment and  climate  and  occupation  will  be 
such  as  to  induce  biological  changes  in  the  Jap- 
anese,  and  approximate  them  to   the   composite 


American,  and  that  thereafter  they  woulu  bt 
perhaps,   naturally   fitted  for  intermarriage. 

Sec.  128.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  pos- 
siltility  is  too  remote.  Even  should  it  eventually 
happen,  the  American  whites  would  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  Japanese  race  before  this 
biological  change  could   have   taken   place. 

Sec.  129.  (b)  A  natural  pride  of  race  on 
each  side,  and  in  a  number  of  our  States  the  law 
as  well,  act  as  bars  against  intermarriage.  Even 
in  Hawaii,  where  there  is  every  encouragement 
for  inter-racial  admixture,  the  Japanese  have 
maintained  racial  purity  far  beyond  that  of  any 
other  nation  and  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
(See  Exhibit  XVII,  Report  of  Survey  Commis- 
sion, Bulletin  16,  Department  of  Education, 
"Washington,  pp.  25  and  27.)  This  policy  is  in 
accord  with  the  advice  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
given  in  1892,  that  the  Japanese  can  best  pre- 
serve their  nationality  by  forbidding  intermar- 
riage with  foreigners.      (Exhibit  V,  p.   1011.) 

*Sec.  130.  (c)  Another  bar  to  assimilation 
by  marriage  is  the  practical  deprivation  of  so- 
cial status  suffered  thereby  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific.  (See  testimony  of  Judge  Thomas 
Burke,  Exhibit  V,  p.  1076.)  Add  to  this  that 
there  is  rarely  an  instance  of  an  American  wo- 
man married  to  a  Japanese  which  has  not  re- 
sulted unhappily.  Again,  Eurasian  progeny 
of  such  intermarriages  have  no  social  standing 
on  either  side  of  the  Pacific.  Read  in  this  con- 
nection "A  Tragedy  of  Race,"  by  N.  Usami,  in 
the    "Outlook,"    September    21st,    1921. 

Sec.131.  Language,  heredity,  religion,  ideals, 
the  law  and  policy  of  Japan,  all  militate  against 
and  prevent  even  sociological  assimilation  of 
Japanese. 

Sec.  132.  There  is  no  apparent  desire,  save 
in  a  few  individual  cases,  for  assimilation  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  in  this  country.  (See  state- 
ment of  C.  Kondo,  Secretary  of  Central  Japanese 
Association  of  Southern  California,  Exhibit  V,  p. 
384;  also  lyenaga  and  Sato,  in  "Japan  and  the 
California  Problem,"  p.  18;  also  Exhibit  IV,  p. 
20.  or  Exhibit  V,   pp.   284,    338-9.) 


*Sec.  133.  The  Japanese  pride  of  race  forbids 
assimilation.  They  are  taught  that  theirs  is  the 
g-reatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  the 
only  one  which  has  a  god  for  its  ruler;  and  that 
it  is  destined  to  conquer  or  lead  all  nations  on 
the  globe.  Naturally,  they  are  unwilling  to 
submerge  their  identity  in  that  of  an  inferior 
race  or  races.  They  have  been  taught,  too,  that 
their  nationality  can  be  best  protected  if  in- 
dividuals decline  to  permit  themselves  to  be  as- 
similated or  absorbed  by  foreign  rations  or  peo- 
ples. (See  Exhibit  VII,  pp.  25-27.)  Junzo  Saca- 
mori,  General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Japanese 
Association  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 
says:  "There  is  no  question  about  the  superior- 
ity of  the  present  Japanese  race  to  most  of  the 
other  races  of  the  world.  Like  the  Jews,  the 
Japanese  feel  that  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
race  pure.  Even  when  they  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  home,  the  Japanese  in  western 
lands  hesitate  to  form  alliances  with  European 
or  American  women."      (See  Exhibit  V,  p.   1053.) 

Sec.  134.  The  Government  of  Japan  does  not 
encourage,  and  does  not  even  permit  the  assimil- 
ation of  Japanese  by  foreign  races  or  nations. 
(See    Sees.    200   and   following.) 

*Sec.  135.  Sidney  Gulick,  after  conceding  in 
h  i  s  pamphlet,  "Hawaii's  American-Japanese 
Problem,"  pp.  14,  19,  and  20,  the  grave  diffi- 
culties attending-  conversion  of  a  Japanese  into 
a  good  American  citizen.  (See  Sec.  196  and  fol- 
lowing; also  Exhibit  XVI,  p.  26)  pleads  that  we 
first  give  them  citizenship,  and  then  try  to 
make  them  good  citizens  through  conversion  to 
Christianity.  That  would  be  a  most  dangerous 
experiment,  doubtful  e\*en  as  to  a  superficial 
change  in  religion,  and  certain  to  end  in  disaster. 
Before  a  fair  proportion  of  the  Japanese  would 
be  converted  they  would  control  this  country  as 
they  control  Hawaii.  This  evangelical  experi- 
ment is  the  bait  held  out  by  earnest  missionaries 
to  the  church  interests  of  this  country  as  in- 
ducement for  sympathetic  endorsement  of  Ja- 
pan's demands  for  admission  of  her  immigrants. 
It  is  believed,  or  hoped,  by  zealous  church  mem- 


bers  that  Japan,  in  return,  will  encourage  Chris- 
tian evangelization  of  her  people  here  and  in 
Japan.  (See  F:xl.i)^it  IV,  p.  17  and  18,  or  Ex- 
hibit V.  pp.   242-244.) 

*Sec.  136.  Notliing  could  be  farther  from  the 
facts.  Japan  does  not  wish  her  people  to  be- 
come Christians  because  Christianity  teaches 
democracy,  and  democracy  would  spell  ruin  for 
the  present  govtrnment  of  Japan.  Shintoism, 
(worship  of  the  Mikado),  is  a  wonderful  aid  in 
maintaining:  tiie  uiiparalleled  national  solidarity 
of  the  Japanese.  Of  the  150,000  Japanese  in  con- 
tinental United  States,  only  5,000  are  claimed 
even  as  nominal  Christians,  although  over  50,000 
Japanese  have  been  born  here.  In  Hawaii,  de- 
termined efforts  have  been  made  at  evangeliza- 
tion with  little  commensurate  result.  In  Japan, 
itself,  the  baptii>ed  converts  of  all  sects  have 
cost  an  ^average  of  200  yen  ($100)  apiece,  while 
the  work  of  one  missionary  shows  a  cost  of 
4,000  yen  ($2,000)  per  convert.  (Chas.  A.  Perry, 
in  Japan  Advertiser,  Tokyo,  June  20,  1920 — Ex- 
hibit V,  p.  243.  or  Exhibit  IV,  pp.  23  and  24.) 

*Sec.  137.  Christianity  apparently  has  little 
influence  on  converted  Japanese  in  matters 
which  appeal  to  their  racial  pride  or  national 
solidarity.  During  the  Hawaiian  sugar  strike  of 
1920,  v.-hen  it  was  sought  to  force  every  Japan- 
ese in  the  islands  to  aid  the  strike,  hundreds  of 
Japanese  members  dropped  away  from  the 
Christian  churches,  and  the  actual  number  now 
affiliated  with  such  churches  is  less  than  2500. 
There  are  107,500  Shintolsts,  Buddhists,  etc.,  in 
Hawaii.  (Rev.  Frank  Scudder,  head  of  the  Jap- 
anese Department  of  Hawaiian  Board  of  Mis- 
sions,— See  Exhibit  XV,   5th  and  6th  articles.) 

*Sec.  188.  The  Japanese  Government,  in  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  has  shown  in  a  prac- 
tical manner  its  antagonism  to  Christianity  in 
the  massacre  by  her  troops  of  Christians  in 
Korea  and  Manchuria,  and  in  the  confiscation 
by  the  government  of  all  mission  property,  cre- 
ated by  millions  of  dollars  sent  by  American 
religious  organizations  for  Christianization  of 
the    Japanese.    (Guy    M.    Walker,    letter    to    the 


New  York  Sun,  July  27,  1920,  and  Exhibit  V,  p. 
243.   or  Exliibit   IV,   p.   18.) 

Sec.  139.  The  Japanese  are  in  speech  courte- 
ously responsive  to  suggestions  of  evang-eliza- 
tion.  For  instance.  Baron  Goto,  in  addressing  a 
gathering  of  Foreign  Board  Mission  Secretaries, 
at  New  York,  in  June,  1919,  as  reported  by  the 
Associated  Press,  said  he  was  almost  persuaded 
to  embrace  Christianity;  that  with  slight  modi- 
fications he  could  do  so.  This  sentiment,  tele- 
graphed all  over  the  country,  inspired  churches 
and  missionaries  with  renewed  hope.  They  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  had  also 
accepted  Buddhism  "with  certain  modifications," 
to-wit:  the  grafting  thereon  of  Shintoism,  or 
worship  of  the  Mikado.  Undoubtedly,  Chris- 
tianity will  receive  more  or  less  general  ac- 
ceptance in  Japan  when  it  is  modified  by  the 
grafting   tliereon   of   Shintoism, — and  not  before. 

*Sec.  140.  The  attitude  of  American  mission- 
aries and  churches  as  to  the  presence  and  de- 
velopment of  Japanese  communities  in  this 
country  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  statement 
of  Sidney  Gulick.  chief  spokesman  for  the  Jap- 
anese, and  for  missionaries,  on  this  subject,  that 
in  Honolulu  in  1915  out  of  a  total  of  107  prosti- 
tutes,  S2  were  Japanese. 

THE  EXTRAORDINARY  BIRTH  RATE  OF  THE 
JAPANESE 

*Sec.  141.  The  birth  rate  of  the  Japane.se  In 
this  country  is  extraordinary  and  very  much  in 
excess  of  that  sho^vn  in  Japan  itself.  The  rea- 
sons are  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Japanese 
who  come  here  from  Japan  are,  according  to  the 
record.s,  between  fourteen  and  forty-four  years 
of  age — therefore  in  the  prolific  period  of  life; 
that  living  conditions  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  accumulate-  money  and  live  better  than 
they  could  live  in  Japan,  encourage  a  high  birth 
rate;  but  beyond  all  is  the  urge  made  upon 
them  constantly  by  their  newspapers  and  speak- 
ers— to  maintain  a  high  birth  rate  and  to  ac- 
cumulate land  so  they  may  "permanently  estab- 
lish the  Yamato  race  in  this  country."      (See  Ex- 


hibit  IV,  pp.  7,  8,  and  Exhibit  V,  pp.  220  to 
L'L'4.     See  also  Exliibit  VI,  pp.  35  to  41.) 

•Sec.  142.  Lw  E.  Ross,  Registrar  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics of  California's  Board  of  Health,  says  in 
an  article  prepared  for  the  current  (October, 
1921)  number  of  the  Board  Bulletin:  "A  atnd^ 
of  the  vltnl  fnoi!or.<>i  afl'octing:  the  several  race 
stocks  in  C'niifornin,  as  Mhowu  by  the  Vital  Sta- 
tistics records,  Ici>fls  to  llie  concIu»<ion  that  there 
is  no  race  witliin  our  borders  that  can  compare 
>vlth  the  Japanese  in  rate  of  reproduction  and 
vitality.  Their  birth  rate  is  hisrh,  and  their 
death  rate  is  lo^v.  Japanese  mothers  have:  still 
births  less  frequently  than  women  of  any  other 
nice  in  the  State,  and  the  infant  mortality  is 
lower  than  for  any  race,  except  the  Chinese. 
In  15»20  alone,  the  Japanese  Increased  their  pop- 
ulation 5.4%  by  reproduction,  while  the  white 
race   increased  0.5%,  one-tenth   as   fast." 

*Sec.  143.  The  birth  rate  per  thousand  of  the 
Japanese  in  California,  using  the  U.  S.  census 
as  basis,  was  in  1920  67.6  and  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1921,  69.4,  nearly  four  times  that  of 
the  whites.  As  the  census  is  wrong',  however, 
the  Japanese  rate  is  really  about  three  times 
that  of  the  whites.  Not  only  is  the  birth  rate 
superior  among  the  Japanese,  but  they  save 
more  of  their  infants.  In  1920,  the  still  born 
among  the  Japanese  were  12%  lower  than 
among  the  whites  and  infant  mortality  (i.  e. 
death  rate  of  children  under  one  year  of  age) 
was  68  as  against  75  for  the  whites.  One-third 
of  the  total  Japanese  population  of  the  State  are 
under  ten  years  of  age. 

*Sec.  144.  The  Japanese  birth  rate  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  past  four  years  \vith  the  popula- 
tion based  on  the  U.  S.  census,  as  estimated  by 
Registrar  Ross,  shows  a  steady  ircrease,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Year.                 Pop.  (Jap)        Births  (Jap)  Rate  (Jap)    Rate  (Wliite) 

1917 64,072  4,108  64.1  15.7 

1918 67,224  4,218  62.7  16.4 

1919 70,376  4,458  63.3  16.0 

1920 73,528  4.971  67.6  18.4 

1921 76,680  5320*  69.4  19.1 

•(Based  on  2,660  birtlis  during  first  six  montiis). 


The  low  white  birth  rate  in  1917.  191S  and  1919. 
is  thong-ht  to  be  due  partly  to  lack  of  registra- 
tion, which  was  partially  corrected  in  1920  by 
improved    registration. 

*Sec.  145.  The  birth  rate  per  thousand  of  the 
Japanese  in  California  thus  indicated  at  present, 
69.4,  is  the  highest  ever  known  in  the  world,  and 
ir,  view  of  the  small  proportion  of  adult  Japan- 
ese women,  offers  conclusive  evidence  of  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  U.  S.  census.  The  Japanese 
birth  rate  thus  irdicated  in  the  five  years  is 
from  3  2-3  to  over  4  times  as  large  as  that  of 
the  whites.  In  1919,  the  Board  of  Health, 
by  using  its  own  estimate  of  the  Japanese  pop- 
ulation, 96,000,  concluded  that  the  Japanese 
birth  rate  was  practically  three  times  that  of 
the  whites.  If  the  Japanese  population  be  now 
estimated  at  100,000  and  even  with  the  in- 
creased birth  rate  shown  by  the  whites,  the 
Japanese  birth  rate  per  thousand  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1921  is  nearly  three  times  that  of 
the  whites. 

*Sec.  14  6.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
tbut  this  eonnjarntive  birth  rate,  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  whites  (and  the  whites  in 
California  include  the  prolific  races  of  Europe), 
was  attained  in  f«ce  of  the  fact  that  the  propor- 
tion of  adult  male  Japanese  to  adult  female  was 
between  three  and  four  to  one,  ■while  anions 
the  whites  it  was  almost  one  to  one  (11  males 
to  10  females.)  This  explains  why  the  Japanese 
in  California  are  reproducing  ten  times  as  fast 
as  the  whites,  as  stated  by  Registrar  Ross, 
quoted  in  the  section  above.  (See  Sec.  142;  also 
Sec.   96.) 

*Sec.  147.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Japanese  that 
their  birth  rate  in  California  will  gradually  de- 
crease, but  it  is  evident  that  even  if  importation 
of  females  is  prevented,  as  with  the  Chinese, 
that  the  proportion  between  male  and  female- 
adults  will  gradually  come  to  equilibrium  as 
American  born  Japanese  reach  maturity,  and 
hat  with  the  sexes  practically  equal  in  num- 
ber, the  Japanese  may  reduce  their  present  ma- 
ternity rate  (that  is  to  say,  the  average  number 


of  children  to  each  wife)  to  one-third  of  tlie 
pi-esent  rate  and  still  have  a  birth  rate  per 
1,000  population  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
ihe  whites.  (.See  Exhibit  XIX  and  Exhibit  IV, 
pp.  6.  7,  S.) 

•Sec.  14S.  In  California,  there  have  been 
37,307  Japanese  births  in  the  last  fifteen  and 
one-half  years,  increasing  from  134  in  1906  to 
■t,971  in  1920.  In  the  first  half  of  1921,  the  Jap- 
inese  births  numbered  2,660,  showing  still 
further  increase.  The  Japanese  births  were  ten 
times  as  many  as  the  Chinese  and  eight  times 
as  many  as  the  Negro  in  this  period.  In  1910 
the  whites  registered  96.63  per  cent,  of  the 
total  births  and  the  Japanese  2.24  per  cent.  In 
1919  the  whites  had  fallen  to  90.86  per  cent,  and 
the  Japanese  had  increased  to  7.82  per  cent. 
(See  Exhibit  VI,  pp.  37  to  41.)  In  the  first 
half  of  1921,  the  whites  showed  90.16  per  cent, 
and  the  Japanese  7.7  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

•Sec.  149.  Dr.  J.  L.  Ponieroy,  Hcultli  Officer  of 
liOs  Anseles  Coiinty,  te.<«tifying  before  the 
House  Immigration  Committee  (E^xhibit  V,  pp. 
»i6  to  054)  Haiti  that  in  the  folio^vins  districts — 
Bnrbank,  Coviuit,  Kl  Moute,  San  Gabriel,  Re- 
dondo,  Gardenu,  Compton,  and  Long  Beach- 
there  are,  out.sido  of  incorporated  cities,  more 
Japanese   births  than   T\-hite  births. 

•Sec.  150.  In  twenty-one  registration  dis- 
tricts of  Los  Angeles  County,  outside  of  incor- 
porated cities,  the  total  births  for  the  years  1915 
to  1919.  inclusive,  (5  years)  shows  white 
births  4,761,  Japanese  2,264,  Mexican  1,236, 
other,  38;  that  is  to  say,  in  these  districts  the 
Japanese  births  ^ere  almost  one-half  as  many 
'  as  the  white  births,  although  the  whites  out- 
numbered the  Japanese  eight  to  one.  In  these 
districts  the  Japanese  number  about  13,000  and 
in   the   entire  county,    20,000. 

•Sec.  151.  Dr.  Pomeroy's  tables.  Chart  D. 
epitomized  at  page  948,  (Exhibit  V)  show  that  in 
2002 — 82  years  hence — the  Japanese  population 
would  equal,  and  in  2017  would  double,  the 
white  population  of  California,  assuming  that 
there   would   be    no    increase   from  -iiianiigration 


of  any  kind  Into  the  State  and  assuming-  the 
present  comparative  birth  and  death  rates. 
Chart  E,  referred  to  on  the  same  page,  assumes 
that  there  would  be  no  increase  from  Japanese 
immigration,  but  that  the  annual  increase  of 
white  population,  due  chiefly  to  immigration, 
would  remain  as  at  present,  and  shows  that 
under  such  conditions  the  Japanese  population 
of  California  would  equal  the  whites  in  the 
year  2024.  a  little  over  100  years  hence.  Here 
again  is  assumed  a  continuance  of  existing 
birth    and   death   rates. 

•Sec.  152.  On  page  950  (Exhibit  V)  Dr.  Pome- 
roy  states  that  in  some  districts  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  one  may  travel  five  miles  without  meet- 
ing a   white   person. 

*Sec.  153.  Criticism  has  been  made  of  these 
tables  of  Dr.  Pomeroy,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that 
a  wide  margin  may  be  allowed  tor  decrease  in 
the  birth  rate  or  increase  in  the  death  rate  of 
the  Japanese,  witliout  affecting  the  final  result 
if,  as  is  fairly  certain,  the  two  sexes  reach  an 
equality  in  number  among  the  Japanese,  since 
their  present  maternity  rate  is  nine  times  that 
of  the  whites.  The  following  stntement,  how- 
ever, from  Li.  E.  Ro.ss,  Registrar  of  Vital  Statis- 
tles  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  California,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  conservative  expression  of  an 
official  who  has  all  the  facts  before  him.  "Per- 
sonally, I  am  convinced  that  unless  checked,  the 
Japanese  will  in  time  equal  the  whites  in  Cali- 
fornia; but  the  manner  in  -tvhich  it  will  be  ac- 
complished and  the  time  it  will  take  cannot  be 
computed  from  information  at  present  avail- 
able in  the  vital  statistics  records  of  this 
State." 

Sec.  154.  In  Sacramento  County,  outside  of 
Sacramento  City,  in  the  year  1919,  the  Japanese 
births  exceeded  the  white  births,  although  the 
nhite  population  is  ten  times  that  of  the  Jap- 
anese   population. 

•Sec.  155.  In  Placer  County  in  1919,  in  rural 
districts  outside  incorporated  to«vns,  the  Japan- 
ese births,  99,  were  more  than  double  the  births 
of  all  other  races  combined — 47.      (P.  G.  Ekberg, 


County  Registrar  of  Births,  testifying  before 
House  Immigration  Committee,  Exhibit  V,  p. 
902.) 

•Sec.  156.  In  Seattle  there  was  in  1920  one 
Japanese  birth  for  each  nine  total  births;  that 
Is  to  say,  the  white  births  were  less  than  eight 
times  as  many  as  the  Japanese.  (Memorial  Se- 
attle City  Council  to  Secretary  of  State,  August 
1.  1921,  Exhibit  XXXI.)  The  white  population 
of  Seattle  is  241,000;  Japanese  population  (esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Japanese  Associa- 
tion), 7,400.  The  Japanese  birth  rate  therefore 
per  thousand  population  wait  four  and  a  half 
tinieH  as  great  as  that  of  the  whites  in  Seattle 
in  l»:iO.  The  proportion  between  male  and  fe- 
male adult  Japanese  in  Seattle  is  not  available, 
but  it  is  presunial  ly  about  the  same  as  is  found 
in  California;  1.  e.  more  than  three  to  one,  while 
among  the  whites  the  sexes  are  practically 
equal  in  number.  In  British  Culuuihia,  during^ 
the  early  portion  of  19::i,  statistics  show  that 
out  of  every  thirteen  births  in  the  Province  one 
was  Japanese.  (J.  S.  Cowper,  Vancouver  Sun. 
Sept.    24,   1921.) 

•Sec.  157.  On  the  showing  made  by  these 
various  statistics,  it  is  evident  that  the  matern- 
ity rate  per  thousand  in  California  and  WasH- 
ington  is  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  times  as  great 
among  the  Japanese  women  as  among  the 
whites.  This  is  so  for  two  reasons,  apparently; 
first,  because  practically  all  the  Japanese  wo- 
men marry  and  bear  children;  and  second,  be- 
cause they  are  not  satisfied  with  one  or  two  chil- 
dren. The  Japanese  wives  in  California  aver- 
age three  times  as  many  children  as  the  white 
wives;  while  the  Japanese  women  average  nine 
times  as  many  children  as  the  white  women. 
(See  Exhibit  VI,  p.  41.)  With  the  equality  in 
number  between  the  two  sexes  which  is  certain 
to  come  about  in  a  few  generations  even  if  im- 
migration ceases  entirely  or  if  females  are  here- 
after excluded,  the  Japanese  might  diminish  their 
average  number  of  children  per  married  woman 
to  one-third  of  the  present  record  and  still  have 
a  birth  rate  three  times  as  great  as  the  whites. 


Under  such  conditions,  Professor  Kuno  may  well 
say  (Exhibit  XIIT,  p.  5)  that  the  real  danger  to 
tliis  country  lies  even  wore  in  the  birth  rate  ol 
his  countrymen  already  here  than  in  ininiisra- 
tiou  from  Japan. 

*Sec.  158.  While  existing  conditions  continue 
in  Hawaii,  that  territory  will  serve  as  incu- 
bator for  American-born  Japanese  who,  as 
American  citizens,  will  be  free  to  come  to  the 
mainland.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  protection 
tor  continental  United  States  to  btop  Japanese 
immigration,  since  we  have  now  a- resident  pop- 
ulation under  the  flag  of  290,000  Japanese  (in- 
cluding 20,000  Hawaiian-born  and  5,000  Califor- 
nia-born minors  now  temporarily  in  Japan),  and 
these  will  increase  in  number  at  an  alarming- 
rate.  The  problem  of  protecting  American  citi- 
zenship against  this  rapidly  increasing  alien  ele- 
ment   will    prove    a   most   serious    one. 

*Sec.  159.  lyenaga  and  Sato  say  at  page  109 
of  "Japan   and   the  California  Probiem": 

"it  is  quite  true  that  the  high  birth 
rate  among  the  Japanese  in  California 
would  not  htive  been  a  serious  matter 
if  the  nationalism  of  America  were  as 
broad  as  that  of  ancient  Rome,  or  if  the 
Japanese  were  a  race  which  will  readily 
and  speedily  lose  its  identity  in  the 
great  American  'melting  pot.'  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  not  merely  a  mixture 
of  different  races  and  colors.  It  is  a 
solid,  unified,  composite  country,  al- 
though she  draws  her  racial  material 
from  all  over  the  world.  Nor  are  the 
Japanese  a  race  likely  to  amalgamate 
completely  with  the  Americans  in  a  few 
generations.  Thus,  the  question  of  Jap- 
anese birth  rate  in  America  becomes  a 
vital  matter,  touching  the  fundamental 
questions  of  national  and  racial  unity  in 
the  United  States." 


TIIK   KCOXOMIC  I'UOIll.KM   AM)  ITS  RKSULTS 

*Sec.  IGO.  The  Jnimuese  posseNs  superior  nd- 
viiiitasA'es  In  econoiuic  competition,  partly  be- 
fjuiae  of  r«ois«l  clsnracterlstlcs,  thrift,  industry, 
lo^v  standards  of  living',  general  use  of  women 
as  Inliorers,  regiirdlcss  of  their  condition  as 
prospective  niotUeis,  and  prevalence  of  child 
labor.  The  Japanese  seem  to  stand  this  sort  of 
life  without  strain  on  the  nervous  Kjsteni;  they 
have  been  aeeusl«'nied  to  it  through  generations. 
The  white  race  as  educaitcd  in  American  envir- 
onment not  only  will  not  do  it,  but  perhap.s  can 
not  do  It.  Neither  our  sentiments,  nor  our  cus- 
toms nor  our  laws  will  permit.  We  have  laws 
against  child  labor  and  ag-alnst  women  working 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours  eaeli  day. 
Combine  with  the  characteristics  enumerated 
extraordinary  cooperation  and  solidarity,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
through  associations  acting  for  it  or  on  its  be- 
half, and  the  Japanese,  concentrating  in  com- 
munities or  industries,  are  easily  able  to  supplant 
the  whites.  (See  Prof.  Kuno,  pp.  5  and  6.  Ex- 
hibit XIII;  lyenaga  and  Sato  in  "Japan  and  the 
California  Problem,"   pp.   89   and   120-134.) 

'Sec.  161.  The  general  system  of  peaceful 
penetration  followed  by  the  Japanese  is  to  first 
supplant  white  labor  by  working  for  less  money 
or  longer  hours  than  would  the  whites;  then, 
having  driven  out  white  competitors,  to  raise 
the  rate  of  wage  until  it  is  as  high  or  higher 
than  that  asked  for  by  white  labor;  then  to  re- 
fuse to  work  for  the  whites  under  wage,  and  to 
work  only  for  Japanese  for  wages  or  under  the 
"cooperative"  plan,  or  to  lease  land  from 
whites,  and  finally,  where  possible,  to  secure 
ownership  of  the  land  and  control  of  related 
business.  (See  Exhibit  IV,  pp.  14  and  15;  also 
Board  of  Control,  Exhibit  VI,  pp.  46  to  60,  and 
Exhibit  XV.) 

♦See.  162.  Another  feature  of  the  system  of 
peaceful  penetration  which  enables  the  Japan- 
ese to  secure  economic  control  is  concentration 
in  selected  districts  and  in  selected  industries. 
Of   their  total  population  in   California,   most  ©f 
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them  are  found  in  the  eighteen  richest  agricul- 
tural counties  and  three-quarters  of  the  entire 
number  are  located  in  seven  of  the  State's  fifty- 
eight  counties.  Even  in  those  seven  counties, 
the  Japanese  are  concentrated  in  special  dis- 
tricts to  a  great  extent.  (See  Board  of  Control 
report,  Exhibit  VI,  pp.  50  and  51;  Exhibit  XVI, 
pp.  30  and  31.) 

*Sec.  163.  Under  development  of  the  condi- 
tions indicated,  the  white  orchardist  finds  in 
time,  even  if  he  is  able  to  secure  white  labor, 
that  his  operating  costs  are  much  greater  than 
those  of  the  Japanese  who  has  leased  an  or- 
chard adjoining,  and  that  he  must  either  face 
loss  in  marketing  his  product  in  competition 
with  .Japanese-grown  fruit,  or  himself  lease 
to  Japanese.  A  California  vineyardist  in  Tulare 
County  found  to  his  astonishment  that  the  work 
done  in  his  vireyard  by  ten  Japanese  under  wage 
was  satisfactorily  done  by  six  Japanese  a  year 
later  when  he  had  been  compelled  by  conditions 
to  lease  to  Japanese,  although  he  still  exercised 
supervisory  control  of  operations.  This  sort  of 
cooperative  competition  cannot  be  met  by  the 
V.  hites. 

*Sec.  164.  The  Japaiie.se  therefore  are  not  of 
any  value  to  the  small  T»-hlte  fanner  since  they 
Mill  not  work  for  him  and  since  they  become  his 
ciJinpetitor  as  soon  as  they  can  lease  or  oTrn 
property  near  bj'.  They  drive  him  ultimately 
oft  the  farm  and  into  other  business.  There  are 
more  white  men  working  for  Japanese  in  Cali- 
fornia than  Japanese  ^vorking  for  Trhites. 
(State  Board  of  Control  report,  Exhibit  VI,  p. 
101.) 

*Sec.  165.  The  owners  of  large  unimproved 
land  and  of  bearing  orchards  lease  to  Japanese 
because  the  Japanese,  with  the  advantages  al- 
ready explained,  can  pay  a  higher  rental  and 
still  make  a  greater  profit  than  could  white 
men. 


•Sec.    166.     The    methods    of    the    Japanese    in 
securing    control     of    property    by    purchase 
lease,  when  permitted,  is  practically  the  same 
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city  and  country.  A  desirable  district  being  se- 
lected, a  liigli  price  is  paid  for  one  or  two 
pieces;  tlie  value  of  adjoining  property  drops; 
and  the  more  Japanese  come  into  the  district, 
the  more  willing  or  anxious  are  the  whites  to 
Miuve  out,  and  the  lower  the  market  value  of 
the  property.  In  the  cities  of  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento,  the  Japanese  have  thus  se- 
cured practically  exclusive  control  of  some  of 
the  oldest  settled  blocks — in  San  Francisco,  on 
Geary,  Post  and  Bush  streets  from  Fillmore 
south  four  blocks,  and  in  Sacramento  from  "K" 
to  "N"  streets  in  one  direction,  and  from  Second 
to  Fifth  streets  in  the  other.  (See  Dr.  Elwood 
Mead  in  the  Annals,  Exhibit  XXX.  p.  52;  also 
Exhibit  V,   pp.   315;   1226-1228). 

•Sec.  167.  It  has  been  claimed  on  behalf  of 
the  Japanese  that  they  acted  as  pioneers  in  Cal- 
ifornia, bringing  to  fruitful  production  lands 
which  the  white  man  could  not  or  would  not 
cultivate.  This  is  untrue.  It  is  answered  by 
their  concentration  in  the  richest  agricultural 
counties  of  the  State  and  their  control  already 
obtained  of  one-eighth  of  all  the  State's  irri- 
gated acreage.  (See  Exhibit  VI,  pp.  50-51;  Sec. 
162.  170-171.)  In  the  transcript  of  hearings, 
House  Immi^Tration  Committee,  1920,  will  be 
found  conclusive  answers  to  the  assertion  that 
Japanese  pioneered  in  this  manner  in  Florin, 
Placer  County,  Sacramento  River  Delta,  Lemon 
Cove  District  and  elsewhere.  (See  Exhibits  "V, 
pp.   17,    236,   300,   438,   444,   509,   880   and  895.) 

*Sec.  168.  An  e.-cample  of  the  first  step  in  this 
system  of  supplanting  white  labor  was  furn- 
ished to  the  Hou,«o  Committee  on  Immigration, 
while  in  California  in  July,  1920,  when  1,000 
Japanese  displaced  whites  in  the  Turlock  canta- 
loupe district,  among  the  whites  being  many 
ex-service  men,  by  offering  to  pick  and  pack 
cantaloupes  at  26  cen*;s  per  crate,  while  the 
whites  were  being  paia  35  cents  per  crate.  (See 
Exhibit  XX;  also  House  Immigration  Committee 
Hearings,  pp.  856-870,  Exhibit  V.)  The  follow- 
ing season,  1921,  the  whites  were  working  at  a 
reduced    scale,    2H    to    27    cents    per    crate,    when 


the  Japanese  again  came  in  in  force,  underbid- 
ding- about  five  cents  and  taliing  the  work. 
Then  occurred  ths  forcible  deportation  incident 
of  July  19,  1921.  (See  Exhibit  XXVIII,  al.so 
Sec.    20.) 

Sec.  169.  Another  instance  appears  in  the 
action  of  the  Placer  Packing  Association,  of 
Auburn,  Placer  County,  June  2Sth,  1921,  in  dis- 
missing a  number  of  white  girls  for  the  reason, 
assigned  by  the  management,  that  the  white 
girls,  under  the  State  law,  could  work  only 
eight  hours  a  day,  while  the  Japanese  could  and 
would  work  fifteen  hours,  and  the  fruit  had  to 
be  moved,  and  the  accommodations  in  the  plant 
did  not  permit  the  use  of  a  large  foice.  (See 
Exhibit  XXI,  Extracts  from  Sacramento  Bee, 
June   2Sth   and    2&th,    1921.) 

*Sec.  170.  For  specific  in.stances  and  the  man- 
ner in  ■»Thicb  tliey  Iiave  disitJaced  the  ivhitcs  in 
this  method  of  peaceful  penetration,  note  that 
in  California,  accordlnj;  to  the  State  Board  of 
C€)ntrors  report,  page  50,  the  Japanese  had  se- 
cured control  in  l{):iO  of  one-eightli  of  the  irri- 
gated lands  of  the  State — the  richest  of  the 
State.  That  is  to  Kay,  the  total  acreage  under 
irrigation  was  3,8S»;i,500  acres  while  the  Japan- 
ese had  control  of  45S,05G  acres.  (See  Exhibit 
VI,  p.  50  and  also  on  other  pages  maps  and  dia- 
grammatic tables  —  also  Exhibit  IV,  pp.  14- 
15.) 

Sec.  171.  In  four  counties  of  California — Sac- 
ramento, Placer,  San  Joaquin  and  Colusa — the 
Jax^anese  have  secured  control  of  from  50  per 
cent,  to  S5  per  cent,  of  the  total  irrigated  lands, 
yielding  principally  fruit  and  produce.  (See  re- 
port of  State  Board  of  Control,  pp.  50  to  51,  Ex- 
hibit  VI;   p.    235,  Exhibit  V.) 

*Sec.  172.  The  town  of  Florin,  Sacramento 
County,  California,  once  exclusively  white,  is 
now  almost  entirely  Japanese.  In  the  six  dis- 
tricts adjacent  to  the  town,  the  number  of  Jap- 
anese under  21  already  exceed  the  whites  of 
similar  ages,  wliile  among  children  under  six 
years  of  age  the  Japanese  exceed  the  whites 
nearly  50%.  The  Sacramento  County  Grand 
Jury   in   a   report  May   31,    1920,    says   of   one   of 
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tliese  districts.  "There  Is  evidence  here  of  rapid 
increase  of  Japanese  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
whites."  (See  Exhibit  IV.  p.  7  and  Exhibit  V. 
pp.  213  and  214.)  A  news  item  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee.  September  27,  1921,  states  that  of 
22  Florin  shippers  of  grapes  whose  product  was 
represented  in  a  carload  leavin-  for  Eastern 
destinations.    20    were    Japanese. 

•Sec.  173.  In  the  Turlock  District.  Japanese 
now  control  a  large  portion  of  the  acreagre. 
(See  Exhibit  XXVIII.) 

*Sec.  174.  In  the  fnmiJiiK  rtSstrUt  oontl«,uoii» 
to  Seattle.  W  ashinston.  «"  <*'"  years  pa.st  onc- 
half  to  tliree-ciuaiMors  of  the  Aiufrienns  have 
been  disiilaec*!  by  Jnuaiiesc.  (See  Memorial  Se- 
attle City  Council  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Washington,  August  1.  1921.  Exhibit  XXXI). 

•Sec.  175.  Even  if  the  present  California  law 
is  made  entirely  effective  against  possession  or 
control  of  agricultural  lands  of  the  State  by 
Japanese  immigr.ints,  notwithstanding  their  ef- 
forts to  make  use  of  the  citizenship  rights  of 
American-born  minor  children  for  the  purpose, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  such  chil- 
dren will  come  of  age  and  be  entitled  to  unre- 
stricted possession  and  use  of  any  land  which 
they  can  purchase.     If  the  Japanese   population 


continues  to  increase  in  ace 


ordance  with  present 


conditions    and    predictions,    it    seems 


levitable 


that  most  of  our  best  lands  will  pass  Into  the 
hands  of  a  race  w-hich  at  present  is  unassimil- 
able.  # 

•Sec.  176.  In  Hawaii,  the  Japanese  now  furn- 
ish 60  per  cent,  of  the  farm  labor,  and  number 
four  times  as  many  as  any  other  race  repre- 
sented in  the  territory.  (See  Sec.  75  and  90-92; 
Exhibit  XVII,  pp.  12-13;  also  Ex.  XL.  p.  219.) 

•Sec.  177.  A  combination  of  local  agricul- 
tural associations  under  several  directive  bodies, 
with  absolute  control  of  every  individual,  en- 
able the  Japanese  to  use  their  numbers  and 
economic  advantages  with  telling  results.  (For 
information  as  to  those  organizations  see  Sec. 
203    and   following.) 


•Sec.  178.  It  is  not  surprising-  to  learn  that 
they  raise  in  instances  90  to  100  per  cent,  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  produce  in  California  and  a  rapid- 
ly increasing-  per  cent,  of  others  (see  Board  of 
Control  report,  pp.  49  to  52);  that  they  control 
markets  and  make  the  white  man  pay  therefor 
in  raise  of  prices.  (See  Exhibit  V,  p.  237);  that 
within  a  year  their  organizations  have  been 
modeled  with  the  idea  of  a  monopoly  of  the 
markets  on  the  theory,  duly  explained  in  their 
newspapers,  that  the  anti-trust  law  expressly 
excepts  the  farnitrs  from  its  operation  by  re- 
cent amendment.  (See  Exhibit  IV,  p.  15;  Ex- 
hibit V,  p.  237.  Also  see  Board  of  Control  re- 
port, Exhibit  VI,  p.   103.) 

♦Sec.  179.  The  "Japanese  New  World"  (Nichi 
Bei),  San  Francisco,  of  March  8th,  1921,  Oakland 
column,  states  that  the  Japanese  Business  Men's 
Association  of  Oakland  is  planning  a  vegetable 
market,  since  Italians  and  Jews  principally  have 
the  vegetable  markets  in  that  city,  and  that  70 
per  cent,  of  their  products  is  raised  by  Japan- 
ese, and  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  grapes, 
fruits,  strawberries,  etc.,  brought  from  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  have  Japanese 
names  on  the  boses.  The  percentage  of  total  of 
each  crop  deliveied  to  canneries,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Japanese,  is  shown  on  page  50  of 
the  Board  of  Control's  Report.  (See  Exhibit 
VI.) 

•Sec.  ISO.  To  the  declaration  that  we  cannot 
^■a.ise  products  or  continue  the  cultivation  of  or- 
chards a.nd  vineyards  in  California  without  the 
Japanese,  the  answer  is  that  such  things  were 
done  before  the  Japanese  came;  that  the  East- 
ern States  all  raise  many  similar  crops  without 
the  aid  of  the  Japanese;  that  the  presence  of 
Japanese  in  this  State  is  one  factor  which  pre- 
vents us  securing-  white  labor  for  field  work 
and  is  driving  the  California  farmer  off  the 
farm;  and  finally,  that  if  it  be  true  we  cannot 
raise  fruit  and  garden  truck  without  the  Jap- 
anese, it  were  better  to  cease  raising  these 
crops.  Hawaii  thought  she  could  not  grow 
sugar-cane  without  the  Japanese,  and  now  she  is 


begging  the  Federal  Government  to  save  her 
from  the  Japanese.  Natal,  in  South  Africa,  im- 
ported Indians  from  Asia  to  supply  labor  short- 
age and  now  the  Indians  outnumber  the  whites 
and  threaten  their  control  of  the  province.  It 
is  probable  that  white  labor  will  be  available 
in  California  under  favorable  conditions.  (See 
Board  of  Control  report,  p.  106,  and  recent  ex- 
periment in  supplanting  Japanese  with  whites 
in   Placer   Co.     (See   E.xhibit   XXXVII.) 

•Sec.  181.  The  judgment  of  the  white  farmers 
(not  the  owners  of  large  unimproved  tracts  of 
Inud)  in  California  on  this  subject  is  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  this  fact.  In  August,  1920,  the 
State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  of  California 
held  a  referendum  on  various  topics,  some  of 
them  connected  \^ith  various  phases  of  the  Jap- 
anese problem.  In  this  Federation  are  repre- 
sented 33  clubs  and  over  20,(M)0  farmers — the 
great  majority  of  the  farmers  of  the  State.  The 
returns  from  that  referendum  showed  on  various 
topics  the  following  results:  Against  Japanese 
immigration,  12  to  1;  against  leasing  land  to 
Japanese,  12  to  1;  against  o^vnership  of  land  by 
Japanese,  40  to  1;  against  Japanese  as  bonded 
laborers,  7  t<»  1;  against  importation  of  "pic- 
ture brides,"  27  to  1.      (See  Exhibit  IV,   p.   21.) 

*Sec.  182.  The  Japanese  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  control  of  farm  labor,  farm  industries 
and  the  marketing  of  farm  products.  In  fact, 
like  the  white  man,  they  get  away  from  the 
plantation  and  farm  labor  when  they  can,  drift 
into  trades  and  small  business  and  supplant  the 
white  man  and  woman  as  effectively  in  these 
lines  of  occupation  as  on  the  farm.  In  Hawaii, 
many  of  the  Japanese  are  in  trades.  In  Seattle, 
they  have  already  a  labor  union  affiliated  with 
the  Seattle  Labor  Federation.  In  Exhibit  V, 
House  Committee  Hearings,  commencing  at  page 
1109,  will  be  found  a  list  of  1462  businesse.s 
conducted  by  Japanese  in  Seattle  and,  naturally, 
supplanting  the  direction  and  labor  of  a  great 
many  whites  therein— for  these  occupations 
cater  much  more  to  the  needs  of  the  whites 
than  to   those   of  the  Japanese.      In  Los   Angeles 


they  control  the  fruit  and  produce  markets  and 
are  threatening-  small  grocery  stores,  etc. 
American  Federation  report  of  1920,  page  130, 
declares  that  Japanese  "are  encroaching-  upon 
the  work  of  the  men  employed  in  the  ship-build- 
ing industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Many  local 
unions  have  passed  resolutions  calling  upon  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  to 
cover  all  Orientals." 

*Sec.  183.  In  an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  (Japanese)  May  14th,  1921,  atten- 
tion of  the  Japanese  is  called  to  the  fact  in  con- 
nection with  ownership  of  land  in  Califor- 
nia, that  the  complaint  of  the  Japanese  rests 
properly,  not  with  the  land  law,  but  with  the 
framing  of  the  treaty,  which  does  not  grant 
them  the  privilege  of  owning  or  leasing  agri- 
cultural land.  It  advises  them,  therefore,  not 
to  return  to  Japan,  but  to  strive  for  success  in 
lines  of  business  activity — restaurants,  hotels, 
laundries,    bakeries,   etc. 

*Sec.  184.  The  Japanese  Year  Book  proudly 
boasts  of  tlie  fisheries  controlled  by  tbe  Empire 
of  Japan,  amoui;^  tlu'in  being  those  of  Hawaii,  of 
^vhich  they  have  a  monopoly,  (See  Sec.  93),  and 
Southern  California,  of  ivhich  they  have  con- 
trol. It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  California 
case,  nt  least,  they  are  acting-  in  udfiance  of  Fed- 
eral statutes  which  do  not  permit  alien.s  to  en- 
gage in  this  fishing;  (Board  of  Control,  Report 
Exhibit  VI,  p.  92)  and  that  Washington  author- 
ities to  whose  attention  the  matter  has  been 
called,  have  declared  themselves  powerless  be- 
cause the  Federal  statutes  do  not  provide  a  pen- 
alty. (See  Exhibit  V,  pp.  238,  239  and  362.) 
The  States  of  V/ashington  and  Oregon,  and  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  prevent  such  fishing  by 
their  own  laws.  A  similar  measure  introduced 
in  the  California  Legislature  of  1921  was  de- 
feated by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Japanese 
and  the  canning  Interests.  (See  Exhibit  V,  p. 
360;  Editorial  "Pacific  Fisherman,"  Nov.  29, 
1920;  clippings  fropi  "Sacramento  Bee,"  April 
16    and    19,    1921,    Exhibit   XXXIV.) 


•Sec.  ISo.  This  control  of  fishing  fleets  oy 
aliens,  and  particularly  by  Japanese,  is  a  serious 
matter.  The  vcs.sels  in  time  of  war  become 
auxiliaries  to  the  navy,  but  even  if  comman- 
deered for  the  purpose,  cannot  be  used  until 
manned  by  crews  of  American  citizens,  trained 
for  the  purpose.  When  we  went  into  war  in 
1917.  these  vessels  were  useless  to  us  for  nearly 
six  months  until  crews  could  be  trained.  (Miller 
Freeman  in  "Pacific  Fisherman.')  In  contrast, 
note  the  wonderful  service  secured  by  England 
from  her  fishing  fleets  during  the  war.  The 
California-Japanese  fleet  has  materially  in- 
creased the  Japanese  population  of  California  by 
aiding  surreptitious  entry  from  Mexico.  (See 
Exhibit  VI,   p.   176:   Exhibit  V,  p.   239.) 

•Sec.  1S6.  Marshall  De  Motte.  Chairman  of 
the  State  Board  of  Control  of  California,  says 
in  an  article  in  the  Annals  of  American  Academy 
(Exhiuit  XXX,  p  22):  ">Iny  we  transfer  our 
problem  to  other  i»nr<s  of  the  country?  AVhat 
^voiiia  be  the  eftet-t  if  one-sixth  of  the  best  farm- 
ing land  in  Iowa  or  Ohio  hn<l  been  taken  over 
in.side  of  twenty  year.s  by  iiuasslniilable  aliens? 
Suppose  one-third  of  the  fruit  and  jrarden  truck 
industry  of  >"ew  York,  Georgia  or  Florida,  or  all 
of  the  potatoes  raised  in  Maine,  had  passed 
from  the  hands  of  citi/.ens  into  the  hands  of 
people  who  cannot  l>ecoine  citizens.  The  fishing 
fleets  of  New  Eusland  were  formerly  the 
schools  for  American  seamen.  Suppose  one- 
third  of  these  fishermen  were  sud- 
denly found  to  be  aliens  wlio  could  not  serve  our 
colors  in  case  of  need.  Suppose  the  great  flsh- 
injj  lleets  of  Eugland  and  France  had  been 
alien  during  the  war  or  tliat  oui's  became  alien 
and  a  war  began.  Suppose  ouc-sixtli  of  the 
editors  or  te:^cl^er^•  were  such  aliens,  or  sup- 
pose that  oue-.si.^th  of  the  preachers  were 
aliens  bowing  down  to  anotlier  idea  of  God  and 
teaching  a  religion  linking  Deity  with  a  foreign 
ruler  as  twin  images  of  adoration.  Just  sup- 
pose." 

♦Sec.  187.  In  Slates  outside  California  the 
Japanese  have  commenced  their  policy  of  peace- 


ful  penetration.  For  the  control  secured  by 
them  of  business,  commerce  and  agriculture  in 
and  near  Seattle,  Washington,  see  statement  of 
Miller  Freeman  before  House  Immigration  Com- 
mittee, June,  1919;  also  in  Exhibit  V,  pp.  1109- 
1122;  also  section  182  of  this  brief.  In  the  Yak- 
ima "Valley,  through  leases  from  Indians  in  the 
Indian  Reservation,  they  have  secured  control 
of  a  large  acreage,  and  protest  was  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  first  by  Wapato  Post 
American  Legion,  and  afterwards  by  the  State 
Conventions  of  the  Legion  that  such  leases,  con- 
trary to  State  law,  should  not  be  allowed  on 
Federal  controlled  land.  Secretary  Fall  was 
quoted  in  recent  press  reports  as  agreeing  to 
forbid   such   leases. 

Sec.  188.  In  Oregon,  Japanese  have  secured 
control  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Hood 
River  apple  district.  (See  House  Immigration 
Hearings,  Exhibit  V,  pp.  1467  and  1479.) 

Sec.  189.  In  Colorado  the  Japanese  have  se- 
cured control  of  8r.  per  cent,  of  the  Rocky  Ford 
melon  district  and  its  crop.  (See  "Country  Gen- 
tleman," issue  August  16,  1919.  See  also  House 
Immigration  Hearings,   Exhibit  V,   p.   353.) 

Sec.  190.  In  New  Mexico  control  of  the  canta- 
loupe and  cotton  crop  by  Japanese  is  threat- 
ened in  the  Mesilla  and  Pecos  Valleys.  (See 
House  Immigration  Hearings,  Exhibit  V,  p.  352.) 

Sec.  191.  For  systematic  attempts  at  coloniz- 
ation in  Texas,  Florida  and  other  States,  see 
translations  from  Japanese  newspapers  in  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  used  as  exhibit  in  House  Immi- 
gration Hearings,  at  pages  408  and  409. 

Sec.  192.  It  is  knowledge  of  such  matters 
that  has  induced  defensive  action  on  the  part  of 
a  number  of  other  States  since  January  1st, 
1921.  (See  House  Document  No.  89,  67th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  June  2,  1921,  presented  by 
Hon.  C.  F.  Curry,  "Alien  Land  Laws  and  Alien 
Rights,"    Exhibit   VIL) 

•Sec.  193.  The  approaching  menace  to  the 
white  race  in  this  country  of  which  California 
eives    warning,    is     inevitable      in     any      country 


claimed  by  the  »vlii<t'  man  In  ivliich  the  AMiatieN 
of  ItMv  Mtandnrd.s  of  living  and  hi«h  birth  rate 
-Heenre  a  f«H>thold.  An  instance  Ks  furnished  in 
the  IFuiuu  of  South  Africa  by  tlic  results  of  ini- 
mi|$ratiou  from  India.  In  Natal,  there  are  al- 
ready more  Indians  (135,000)  than  white  men 
"breeding  at  a  great  rate  and  sufficiently  num- 
erous and  wealthy  to  menace  seriously  the  po- 
sition of  the  British  in  that  province."  "In 
Transvaal,  the  situation  is  rapidly  becoming 
acute."  "Alauritious  is  already  far  on  the  road 
towards  an  Indian  province."  "Orange  Free 
State  has  saved  herself  by  permission  to  main- 
tain under  the  Union  the  anti-Asiatic  laws  pre- 
viously in  force."  The  importation  of  the  In- 
dians started  originally,  as  with  the  Japanese 
in  this  country,  for  development  of  industries 
of  the  colonies.  (See  "The  Asiatic  Invasion  of 
South  Africa,"  in  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine, 
July,   1921.  p.   118.) 

*Sec.  194.  In  the  nitrate  ports  of  Chile  and 
I'eru,  Japanese  occupy  solid  districts  and  have 
secured  control  of  many  lines  of  business.  In 
Lima,  nearly  ever.<»  market  stall  is  kept  by  Jap- 
anese and  the  Lima  ne^vspapers  have  called  on 
the  Government  tu  protect  the  Peruvian  people 
who  are  rapidly  being  displaced.  Japanese  immi- 
gration has  increased  largely  since  the  war, 
there  being  at  times  two  to  four  steamers  in  a 
single  port  from  Japan  with  cargo  and  immi- 
grants. (Correspondence  Los  Angeles  Times,  Au- 
gust 8,  1921  Exhibit  XXXIII.)  Edward  Alsworth 
Ross,  in  his  book  "South  of  Panama,"  tells  how 
the  South  American  Pacific  S'ope  is  being  per- 
meated by  Asiatics,  who  arrive  there  by  thous- 
ands yearly.  He  declares  that  a  great  Japanese 
statesman  told  him  that  "South  America,  the 
northern  part,  will  furnish  ample  room  for  our 
surplus,"  his  view  apparently  being  that  prob- 
ably by  the  close  of  this  century.  South  America 
will  be  the  home  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of 
Orientals  and  descendants  of  Orientals.  (Admiral 
Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  G.  C.  B.,  in  San  Francisco 
Argonaut,  October   1st,   1921.) 


Sec.  195.  Tunisia,  a  French  protectorate  in 
North  Africa,  furnishes  a  striking  warning  for 
the  United  States  in  this  matter.  France,  many 
years  ago,  tried  to  make  it  a  French  colony,  and 
offered  special  inducements  to  French  immi- 
grants so  that  in  time  the  French  exceeded  all 
other  Europeans  in  number  in  the  colony.  Then 
the  French  Government  rested,  thinking  that  Its 
work  was  well  done.  It  committed,  however,  a 
grave  blunder.  It  admitted  a  number  of  Italian 
immigrants.  The  number  was  small,  and  cut  no 
figure  as  compared  with  the  resident  French 
population.  Possibly  the  Italians  were  admitted 
to  do  some  of  the  labor  which  the  French 
preferred  not  to  do.  The  stork  labored  for 
the  Italians  and  did  not  labor  for  the 
French,  with  the  result  that  the  Italians 
rery  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  in  num- 
ber, while  the  French  slowly  decreased.  To- 
day, Tunisia,  though  still  a  French  protectorate, 
is  an  Italian  colony,  in  which  the  French  popu- 
lation cuts  very  little  figure.  If,  however,  the 
United  States  should  become  a  Japanese  colony 
through  immigration  and  extraordinary  birth 
rate,  Uncle  Sam  will  find  himself  powerless  to 
exercise  a  protectorate  over  the  country. 

A     GOVERIVMEiVT    WITHIN    A     GOVERNMENT 

*Sec.  196.  The  utterances  in  speech  or  press  of 
the  Japanese  in  the  United  States,  intended  for 
consumption  among  their  own  people,  show  con- 
clusively that  there  is  neither  the  intention  nor 
the  desire  to  merge  their  identity  in  that  of  as- 
similated American  citizens,  but — as  they,  them- 
selves, express  it — to  secure  for  the  Yamato  race 
a  permanent  place  on  this  continent.  Their  peo- 
ple are  constantly  urged  to  beget  children,  and 
secure  land,  as  the  most  effective  means  of  per- 
manently establishing  their  race  here.  (See  Ex- 
hibit XXII;  also  Exhibit  V,  pp.  409  and  410.) 

•Sec.  197.  Not  only  among  those  who  come 
from  Japan,  but  also  among  those  born  here  and 
accorded  full  pri\-ileges  of  American  citizenship, 
is  plain  the  desire  on  the  part  of  individuals,  and 
the  intent  on   the  part  of  the  Japanese   Govern- 


ment,  that  they  shall   remain    permanently  loyal 
oitlzena  of  Japan. 

•Sec.  198.  The  impracticability  of  making  real 
trustworthy  American  citizens  out  of  Japanese 
even  when  born  under  our  flag  and  given  all 
privileges  of  citizenship  has  received  convincing 
demonstration  In  Honolulu  within  the  past  year. 
(See  Section  84  and  following;  also  Exhibit 
XV;  also  Hawaiian  hearings  before  House  Im- 
migration Committee,  July,   1921,  Exhibit  XL.) 

•  Many  prominent  residents  of  Hawaii  have 
believed  that  Hawaiian-born  Japanese  were  be- 
ing assimilated  into  good  loyal  Americans. 
They  no  longer  believe  so.  "Witness  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  Joseph  Timmons  (Exhibit 
XV,  7th  article):  "Scores  of  Intelligent,  con- 
servative, solid  Americans,  among  the  best 
kno^rn  In  the  islands,  tolfl  me  they  did  not  be- 
lieve a  single  Hit^vaiian-born  Japanese  could  be 
trusted  to  light  for  America  against  Japan  or 
to  take  the  American  point  of  view  in  any  mat- 
ter  of   controversj    with   Japan." 

•Sec.  199.  The  Japanese  in  this  country  while 
they  do  not  figure  usually  in  the  police  courts 
and  are  therefore  classed  as  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  citizens,  show  a  most  determined  and 
defiant  attitude  In  evading  or  violating  any 
agreement  or  any  la^v  ^vhlch  would  Interfere 
with  their  coreiiilly  organized  program  of 
peaceful  penetrittion  and  the  pern>anent  estab- 
lishing here  of  a  large  Japanese  population. 
The  basic  foundation  of  their  plan  rests  on  se- 
curing land  and  begetting  many  children,  thus 
securing  economic  control,  racial  numbers,  and 
the  privileges  of  American  citizenship.  Their 
record  in  this  matter  both  in  deeds  and  in  the 
pronouncements  of  their  speakers  and  news- 
papers is  such  as  no  other  race  has  made 
here  and  such  perhaps  as  no  other  race  would 
dare  to  make.  (See  Aniials  of  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Ex- 
hibit XXX,  pp.  53-54;  statement  of  Elwood  Mead, 
Professor  of  Rural  Institutions,  Univ.  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  President  of  State  Land  Settlement 
Board;    also   see   Sec.    219    and   following.) 


*Sec.  200.  Japan  claims  as  her  citizens, 
bound  to  obey  her,  to  do  her  will  and  to  use 
their  position  here  for  her  purposes,  all  the  Jap- 
anese in  continental  United  States  and  in  Ha- 
waii, whether  inimig-rants  or  American  born 
(upwards  of  290,000)  with  the  exception  o£  64 
to  whom  she  has  granted  the  rigrht  of  expatria- 
tion.     (Sec.    229.) 

*Sec.  201.  Japanese  from  Camp  Schofleld,  Ha- 
waii, sworn  in  as  American  soldiers  and  wear- 
ing the  khaki  of  Uncle  Sam,  applied,  as  Japan- 
ese citizens,  to  the  Japanese  Consul  at  Hono- 
lulu and  secured  his  consular  certificate  en- 
titling- them  to  bring  over  picture  brides  from 
Japan.  The  ultimate  object  was  to  aid  in  in- 
creasing the  Japanese  population  of  Hawaii  and 
thereby  hasten  the  time  when  Japan  would 
control  Hawaii  bj"^  force  of  numbers.  (Joseph 
Timnions,    Exhibit    XV.) 

*Sec.  202.  The  methods  pursued  by  Japan  in 
preserving  the  loj-al  and  active  nationalism  of 
the  Japanese  bom  under  our  flag  (over  100,000) 
and  given  by  us  the  privileges  of  American 
citizenship,  are  partly  explained  in  other  por- 
tions of  this  brief.  (See  Sections  £21  and  follow- 
ing) as  are  also  the  close  surveillance  and  jeal- 
ous watch  she  keeps  over  them  as  well  as  over 
those  who  come  here  as  immigrants.  Within 
the  past  few  months  she  has  established  the 
policy  of  paying  the  expenses,  both  ways,  of 
her  nationals  in  the  United  States  who  return 
to  Japan  temporarily,  under  orders,  to  perform 
their   conscription    duties. 

*Sec.  203.  Japan  has  gone  farther.  She  not 
only  has  encouraged  or  forced  the  growth  in 
our  midst  of  an  alien,  unassimilable  element 
(she  has  more  of  her  nationals  located  in  con- 
tinental United  States  than  in  any  country  out- 
side of  her  own  domains,  except  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia)  and  has  Insisted  that  it  remain 
alien  and  unassimilated,  but  slie  has  organized 
and  maintains  liere  a  government  within  a  g,ov- 
ernment  which  rules  the  entire  Japanese  popu- 
lation living  under  the  American  flag.  She  has  an 
elaborate  system   of  organization   by   which  they 


are  controlled  ostensibly  by  some  of  their  own 
number,  but  really  by  the  official  representa- 
tives of  Japan.  Thus  they  are  held  together  for 
solidarity  of  action,  and  such  action  is  natur- 
ally for  the  benefit  of  themselves  or  of  Japan; 
and  also,  usually,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
opposed  to  the  vital  interests  of  this  country. 
(Prof.  Yoshl  S    Kuno,  Exhibit  XIII.) 

♦Sec.  204.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  system 
includes  local  associations  and  district  agricul- 
tural associations,  which  are  subject  to  main 
central  associations,  one  of  which  is  located  at 
each  of  the  five  consular  ports  on  the  Coast — 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle 
and  Vancouver,  B.  C.  These  main  associations 
are  managed  and  controlled  respectively  by  the 
resident  consul  of  Japan.  (Statement  of  Prof. 
Yoshi  S.  Kuno,  Exhibit  XIII,  p.  4.)  These  five 
central  associations  held  a  council  for  some 
days  in  San  Francisco,  commencing  July  18, 
1921,  at  which  were  received  elaborate  reports 
on  various  phases  of  the  existing  Japanese 
problem,  and  action  taken  thereon.  (See  Ex- 
hibit   XXXV.) 

*Sec.  205.  At  San  Francisco  is  located  the 
ofllce  of  the  Japanese  Association  of  America, 
controlling  Japanese  interests  in  the  47  counties 
of  California  north  of  the  Tehachapi  Mountains 
and,  in  the  States  of  Nevada,  Utah  and  Colo- 
rado, exacting  assessments  from  subsidiary  or- 
ganizations and  furnishing  legal  services,  ex- 
pert agricultural  advice,  etc..  for  the  members 
thereof.  (See  testimony,  K.  Kanzaki,  Secretary, 
Exhibit  V,  pp.  5?  to  56.)  The  Japanese  Consul 
at  San  Francisco  dictates  the  election  of  officers 
and  management  of  this  association.  (State- 
ment of  the  Japtinese  newspaper  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, "Nichi  Bel,"  January  29,  1920,  translation 
appearing  in  Exhibit  V,  pp.  392  and  393).  Un- 
der this  association  are  39  district  and  agricul- 
tural associations.  (Statement  of  the  Secretary, 
K.  Kanzaki,  in  Exhibit  V,  p.  54.)  A  conference 
of  the  San  Francisco  directive  association  and 
its  affiliated  minor  associations  was  held  at  San 
Francisco,  July   18th,   1921.     (See  Exhibit  XXIV.) 
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•Sec.  206.  Individual  Japanese  whether  Immi- 
grants or  American  born  are  in  effect  compelled 
to  obey  orders  transmitted  through  local  associa- 
tions because  without  request  from  such  associa- 
tions the  Japanese  Consul  will  not  issue  certi- 
ficates necessary  for  the  individual  in  his  busi- 
ness or  personal  relations;  for  instance,  permit 
for  a  picture  bride,  or  to  visit  Japan  and  re- 
turn, or  to  conduct  business  with  Japan,  etc. 
(.Statement  of  Prof.  Yoshi  S.  Kuno,  Exhibit  XIII, 
p.  4.)  Further  proof  thereof  is  found  in  the 
published  proceedings  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Coun- 
cil referred  to  in  Section  204,  wherein  report  is 
made  of  the  effort  to  have  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office  at  Tokyo  allow  certain  changes  In  the 
fees  fixed  by  it  and  collected  by  the  subsidiary 
local  associations  for  their  endorsement  of  re- 
quests made  by  individual  members  for  con- 
sular certificates,  etc.  (Exhibit  quoted  In  Sec. 
204  above.) 

*Sec.  207.  These  various  organizations  are 
effective  In  enabling  the  Japanese  to  drive  the 
wliites  out  of  industries  or  localities  In  econ- 
omic competition.  They  make  It  their  business 
to  move  Japanese  laborers  from  place  to  place 
as  the  crops  and  conditions  suggest,  as  for 
Instance  In  the  Turlock  cantaloupe  district;  they 
assist  in  securing  control  of  markets  and  other- 
wise promoting  the  interests  of  the  Japanese 
colonists  as  opposed  to  those  of  white  citizens. 
Through  them,  too,  the  Japanese  Government 
takes  a  census  of  its  citizens  in  this  country, 
whether  immigrants  or  American  born,  and  sees 
that  they  are  listed  for  conscription  duty  and 
that  they  respond  to  that  duty,  etc.  For  in- 
stance, "Nichi  Bel"  of  San  Francisco,  May  3, 
1921,  called  attention  to  the  punishment  of 
Kikosaburo  Jimbo,  of  Sacramento,  for  failing  to 
report  for  conscription,  and  cites  it  as  a  warn- 
ing "to  all  Japanese  residents   of  military  age." 

*Sec.  208.  The  extent  to  which  this  power  is 
used  is  indicated  in  the  case  of  Prof.  Yoshi  S. 
Knuo,  a  Japanese  professor  in  the  University  of 
California,  who  was  ordered  by  the  Japanese 
Consul    at    San    Francisco    to    teach    nothing    in 


liiii  cInHses  of  Orientnl  langunKes  ""d  history 
wlilok  iiiif;:ht  lesNrii  the  prestige  of  Jtiiian.  ^Vhell 
Truf.  iviiuu  deolined  to  mislead  his  class  stu- 
dents in  sueli  matters,  he  ^as  ostracized  liy  the 
various  Japanese  orjuianizntions  aufi  formal  de- 
mand was  made  ou  the  University  for  Ills  ex- 
pulsion from  the  faculty.  (See  statement  of 
Prof.  Kuno  and  the  President  of  the  University 
of  California,   E.xliiblt  XIII.   pp.   4   and   5.) 

•See.  209.  Prof.  Kuno  charges  also  that  Ja- 
pan has  followed  where  she  coultl  the  plan  of 
installing  in  Ain<-rican  IJniversities  Japanese 
and  American  professors  who  would  serve  as 
Japanese  propagandists.  He  cite.s  specific  in- 
stances, among  tliem  that  of  Ichihashi,  instruc- 
tor in  Japanese  history  and  g-ovemment,  and 
lecturer  In  economics  at  Stanford  University, 
whose  salary,  as  shown  by  the  University  rec- 
ords, was  paid  by  the  Japanese  Consul  at  San 
Francisco.  T.  lyenaga,  Editor  of  the  East  and 
West  "News,  a  publicity  agent  for  Japan  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  as  K.  K.  Kawakami  is  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  is  advertised  by  his  publishers  as 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  was  also  professorial  lecturer  at 
Columbia  University.  The  Korean  Commis- 
sion states  that  lyenaga,  is  paid  $5,000  per 
year,  in  addition  to  traveling  expenses  and 
maintenance  of  office,  by  Japan,  for  his  ser- 
vices. His  collaborator,  Kenoske  Sato,  is  ad- 
vertised as  a  former  Fellow  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Professor  K.  S.  Inui,  who  has  been 
soliciting  opportunity  to  present  the  Japanese 
side  of  the  present  question  to  civic  clubs  in 
the  Eastern  States,  is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California  (Meth- 
odist.) 

*Sec.  210.  Prof.  Kuno  makes  the  charge  that 
Japan  is  deliberately  conducting  propaganda  in 
this  country  at  a  great  expense  as  Germany  did 
before  the  war,  to  mislead  and  deceive  the 
American  people  as  to  the  facts  and  as  to  Ja- 
pan's intentions.  (Exhibit  XIII,  pp.  3  and  4.) 
It  was  stated  recently  by  the  Korean  Commis- 
sion   at    "Washington    that    Japan's    annual    ap- 


propriation  for  propaganda  in  China  and  the 
United  States  is  30,000,000  yen  ($15,000,000),  but 
the  apportionment  of  the  appropriation  between 
the  two  countries  was  not  known.  The  Boston 
Transcript  declared  editorially  within  a  few 
months  that  Japan  is  spending  $1,000,000  a  year 
in    this  country   foi    propaganda. 

*Sec.  211.  It  is  certain  that  the  public  librar- 
ies of  this  country  have  on  their  shelves  a  mass 
of  propaganda  in  the  guise  of  alleged  correct 
data  as  to  Japan  and  her  people  and  what  they 
have  done  and  are  doing  in  the  Par  East  and 
in  this  country.  In  a  number  of  cases,  it  ap- 
pears that  data  giving  correct  information  as 
to  Japan  and  her  policies  have  disappeared  from 
public  libraries.  In  a  letter,  A.  V.  Fabian,  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way, wrote  from  St.  Paul  that  being  asked  to 
give  a  talk  before  a  local  civic  body  on  the  Jap- 
anese question,  he  went  to  the  public  libraries  in 
that  city  and  found  the  only  information  avail- 
able was  from  Japanese,  or  pro-Japanese  sources, 
usuall5'  in  presentation  volumes,  and  generally 
misleading   or  untrue   in   statement   of  the   facts. 

•Sec.  212.  Much  of  tlie  Japanese  propaganda 
work  in  this  country  is  done  by  American  mis- 
sionaries acting  doubtless  usually  in  good  faith 
and  inducing  sympathetic  action  on  the  part  of 
church  organizations  with  which  they  are  affil- 
iated. Much  is  done  by  Japanese  societies  or- 
ganized for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  promoting 
better  feeling  and  closer  commercial  relations 
between  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries,  but 
cleverly  using  the  American  members  for  Ja- 
pan's purposes.  Some  of  the  effective  work 
it!  done  by  Americans  of  standing  and  business 
repute  who  have  been  the  recipients  of  high 
honors  in  Japan,  who  have  conceived  a  great 
admiration  for  the  Japanese  people,  but  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  what  they  have  done  and 
are  doing  in  this  country,  notably  in  Hawaii  and 
California.  (See  Professor  Kuno,  Exhibit  XIII; 
also  Exhibit  XVI,  p.   23.) 
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•Sec.  213.  The  manner  In  which  the  American 
public  has  been  misled,  and  churches  and  mis- 
sionary organizations  made  use  of  in  this  re- 
gard is  remarkable.  One  reason  therefor  ap- 
pears In  Sec.  135-140;  Sidney  Gulick,  a  mission- 
ary who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Japan  and 
is  a  professor  in  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokyo,  has  been  in  this  country  for  seven  yaars 
on  leave  as  leader  of  the  Japanese  propaganda. 
He  secured  early  and  has  utilized  continuously 
since,  the  endorsement  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  of  America  of  his 
"New  Oriental  Policy,"  which  was  to  open  our 
gates  to  all  Orientals  on  equal  terms  with  Euro- 
peans! as  immigrants  and  citizens.  He  induced 
one  thousand  prominent  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  act  as  sponsors  for  his  percentage 
plan  of  immigration  on  the  theory  that  it 
would  restrict  undesirable  immigration.  They 
were  organized  as  the  League  for  Constructive 
Immigrative  Legislation. 

*  Many  of  them  have  since  repudiated  the 
organization  as  they  found  that  the  Gulick  Bill 
^framed  to  carry  out  the  plan  and  presented 
in  the  name  of  the  League  to  the  House  Immi- 
gration Committee  in  June,  1919)  threw  open 
our  gates  to  Orientals,  and  as  originally  pre- 
sented would  have  flooded  us  with  Japanese. 
(See  Exhibit  XVI,  p.  24  and  following,  and  p.  37 
and  following.) 

*Sec.  214.  Because  of  this  elaborate  propa- 
ganda, it  has  been  a  difficult  task  to  awaken 
the  American  Nation  to  a  realization  of  this 
very  serious  condition;  and  the  Japanese  have 
been  encouraged  to  interfere  in  local  and  state 
matters  to  an  astonishing  degree.  They  have 
boasted  of  the  manner  in  which  they  inter- 
fered with  and  prevented  legislation  in  Oregon 
and  Idaho  in  regard  to  alien  ownership  of  land; 
in  California  they  raised  a  fund  of  $100,000  for 
the  declared  purpose  of  blocking  legislative 
action  at  the  session  of  1921.  (See  Exhibit  V, 
pp.  342  and  394,  or  Exhibit  IV,  p.  22.)  In  Ne- 
braska  at    the    legislative    session    of    1921,    and 
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at  the  preceding-  one.  the  Japanese  Consular  of- 
fice at  Chicago  sent  a  representative  to  back  up 
the  demand  of  the  Japanese  Association  of  Ne- 
braska that  there  be  no  prohibition  of  alien 
ownership  of  land.  (See  Exhibit  XXXVI).  Public 
charges  were  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Washington,  as  announced  in  the  newspapers, 
against  the  Japanese  Consul  at  Los  Angeles  for 
using  his  consular  position  to  influence  the 
votes  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  at  the  Novem- 
ber, 1920,  election  (See  Exhibit  XXXIX)  and  at 
Seattle  the  head  of  one  of  the  large  Japanese 
steamship  companies  gave  out  an  interview  in 
which  was  contained  the  veiled  threat  that  the 
termin.als  of  all  Japanese  steamship  companies 
might  be  moved  to  Vancouver  if  Washington 
passed  an  alien  land  law.  (See  Exhibit 
XXXIX.) 

*Sec.  215.  At  the  annual  Conference  of  Fed- 
eration of  Missions  in  Japan,  held  at  Karuizawa 
August  4th,  1921,  a  resolution  was  passed  with- 
out discussion  or  a  dissenting  voice  providing 
for  the  preparation  of  a  text  book  setting  forth 
the  "true  situation"  in  Japan,  for  use  of  the 
schools  in  the  United  States.  The  so-called 
American  school  at  Tokyo,  supported  largely  by 
funds  from  Americans  but  admitting  children 
of  all  nationalities,  including  Japanese,  has  in- 
troduced a  new  compulsory  course  in  "Things 
Japanese"  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the 
children  (and  indirectly  their  parents)  as  to 
the  "true   situation." 

Sec.  216.  The  Japanese  daily  newspapers 
published  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle  and  Vancouver,  and  of  Hawaii, 
are  open  advocates  of  the  claims  of  Japan  and 
the  demands  of  the  alien  Japanese  communities 
as  against  the  interests  and  even  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Some  of  the  declarations 
made  in  these  papers  are  stronger  than  any- 
thing dared  in  any  German  language  news- 
paper either  prior  to  or  immediately  following 
our  declaration  of  war  against  Germany.  (Ex- 
hibit IV,    pp.    4    and   23.)     In  Honolulu,    the   four 
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i.iily   Japanese   newspapers  have  50%   more  cir- 
culation   than    the    two    American    newspapers. 
I        (Joseph    Tlmmons.    Exhibit    XV.) 

I  •Sec.   217.      Ihe   Japanese    have    Inaugurated    a 

'  campaign  In  this  country  iutcuded  to  stir  up  the 
colored  race  against  the  vthiteH  on  the  plea 
that  the  agitation  against  JapnucNC  Immigra- 
tion Is  based  on  racial  prejudice  and  an  Indica- 
tion of  a  national  policy  against  all  colored 
races,  from  Mhlch  the  negroes  must  suffer  In 
time.  In  California,  during  the  initiative  land 
law  campaign  in  the  fall  of  1920,  the  negroes 
were  urged  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Japanese.  T.  N.  McKlnney,  a  negro,  organized 
the  "American  League  of  Democracy"  and  made 
speeches  and  sent  out  literature  furnished  by 
the  Japanese  Associations.  He  was  later  given 
a  public  reception  at  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  be- 
cause of  this  work.  Japanese  delegates  at- 
tended the  negro  convention  held  In  New  York 
in  January,  1919.  Shoichi  Mitari.  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  "Asahi"  newspapers  pub- 
lished at  Tokyo  and  Osakl,  declared  Japan's  pur- 
pose is  to  unite  all  the  colored  races.  An  edi- 
torial in  the  "Negro  World"  declared  that  un- 
less the  negroes  have  justice  in  this  country,  a 
war  will  break  out  between  blacks  and  whites 
and  the  blacks  will  win  if  Japan  aids  them. 
(See   Exhibit  XV,   11th   article.) 

*Sec.  218.  No  other  alien  race  has  done  or 
attempted,  while  enjoying  the  privileges  of  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States,  and  with  or  without 
the  encouragement  or  direction  of  its  Govern- 
ment, the  things  in  subversion  of  the  interests 
of  this  nation  which  are  being  done  by  the  Jap- 
anese. No  other  race  which  comes  to  our  shores, 
whether  classed  under  our  laws  as  eligible  or 
ineligible  for  American  citizenship,  has  offered 
such  conclusive  evidence  in  the  established 
records  of  being  an  element  dangerous  to  the 
country's  future  and  to  the  existence  here  of 
the  white  race. 

DUAL    CITIZENSHIP 

•Sec.  219.  The  problem  of  "dual  citizenship," 
offering'  serious  complications   in   any   case,   be- 


comes    a   positive    menace    to    the    Nation    in    the 
case    of    the   Japanese. 

*Sec.  220.  The  United  States  does  what  no 
other  nation  on  earth  does,  grants  full  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizenship,  unasked,  to  any- 
one born  under  the  flag,  regardless  of  parent- 
age and  affiliations,  or  the  obligations  imposed 
on  children  of  foreign  parentage  by  their  respec- 
tive nations,  or  the  desires  of  the  parents,  or 
what  future  inquiry  may  disclose  as  to  the  de- 
sire or  fitness,  or  possible  loyalty  of  the  young 
citizen. 

*Sec.  221.  Witli  the  American-i.orn  children 
of  other  nationalities  this  policy  does  not  offer 
so  grave  a  menace  to  American  institutions  as 
with  the  Japanese,  for  Japan  ins."sts  that  a 
child,  born  of  Japanese  parents  anywhere,  is 
always  a  Japanese,  and  she  provides  carefully 
that  the  child  shall  be  instructed  in  and  per- 
form all  the  obligations  of  Japanese  citizenship 
regardless  of  the  views  of  any  other  nation.  A 
German,  or  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Englishman,  or 
a  Turk  may  receive  American  citizenship  and 
his  government  formally  or  tacitly  acquiesces 
therein.  In  the  case  of  the  Japanese,  that  oc- 
curs never  with  immigrants,  and  so  rarely  with 
American-born  children  under  existing  condi- 
tions, as  to  be  practically  never. 

*Sec.  222.  The  child  of  Japanese  parentage — 
even  if  his  forebears  for  generations  were  born 
on  American  soil  and  recognized  therefore  by 
this  nation  as  American  citizens — is  claimed  by 
Japan  as  a  citizen  of  Japan  and  must  meet  his 
obligations  as  such.  Between  the  ages  of  17  and 
40  he  is  a  soldier  of  the  empire  and  must  per- 
form his  duty  as  such  or  be  punished,  personally, 
through  local  associations  and  consular  power, 
or  vicariously,  in  the  person  of  his  blood  rela- 
tives   in   Japan. 

*Sec.  223.  Tha'  child  in  this  country  is  forced 
to  attend  separate  Japanese  schools,  presided 
over  usually  by  Buddhist  priests,  where  he  is 
taught  the  language,  ideals  and  duty  of  a  Jap- 
anese. These  are  the  schools,  as  conducted  in 
Hawaii,   which    were    denounced    by     a     Survey 
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Commission  of  our  National  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation, Bulletin  No.  16,  1920  (Exhibit  XVII)  as 
un-American,  if  not  anti-American,  and  whose 
abolishment  in  consequence  was  recommenderl. 
(See  Sees.  88  and  following,  and  Exhibit  V,  pp. 
281  and  282;  also  Exhibit  VI.  pp.  197-8. 

•Sec.  224.  In  addition:  Many  American-born 
Japanese  are  sent  to  Japan  for  their  education, 
going  between  the  ages  of  8  and  10,  and  return- 
ing between  the  ages  of  17  and  19.  (Statements, 
Commissioners  of  Immigration,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle.  Exhibit  V,  p.  383.)  There  are 
at  the  present  time  over  5,000  California-born 
Japanese  (say  16%  to  20%  of  the  total  number 
living)  In  Japan  for  the  purpose  named  (testi- 
mony Secretary  Japanese  Association  of  America, 
Exhibit  V,  p.  212;  also  Exhibit  V,  p.  283.)  Of 
Hawaiian-born  Japanese  children,  there  are  now 
in  Japan  over  13,000,  according  to  Japanese  au- 
thority, but  morf;  nearly  20.000  according  to 
American  immigiation  authorities.  (Joseph  Tim- 
mons,  Exhibit  XV,  Article  No.  3,  Mar.  22,  1921.) 
These  children  are  properly  a  part  of  the  Japan- 
ese population  of  Hawaii  and  California,  since 
they  will  return.  Prof.  Gibson,  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Hood  River,  Ore.,  says 
90%  of  the  Japanese  children  in  his  district  are 
sent  back  to  Japan  for  education.  (See  Exhibit 
V,  p.  1243;  see  also  testimony  of  R.  B.  Scott, 
Exhibit  V,  pp.   1239-1244.) 

*Sec.  225.  Most  of  these  children  will  return  to 
the  United  States  and  Hawaii  between  the  ages 
of  17  and  19.  The  reason  is  not  only  that  their 
education  may  be  sufficiently  completed  by  that 
time,  but  after  seventeen  years  of  age  (when 
his  duty  to  the  army  commences,  continuing  un- 
til he  is  40)  a  Japanese  boy  may  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  bs  granted  the  privilege  of  expa- 
triation by  his  government.  They  return  then 
to  resume  their  riglits  and  privileges  as  Amer- 
ican citizens  by  birth,  and  to  use  suoh  riijhts 
and  privileges  for  tlie  ends  of  Japan  in  i»-ace 
and  in  war  (Exhibit  XXIII.) 


•Sec.  226.  In  Exhibit  V,  p.  411,  apoears  an 
article  from  the  issue  of  June  10,  1920,  of  "The 
Northman,"  a  Swedish  publication  pi-interl  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  in  which  Miss  Frances  Hewitt. 
who  spent  six  years  in  Japan  teaching  English 
to  Japanese  school  children  in  the  public  schools 
there,  says:  "Neither  do  the  tourists  leain  that 
these  children  are  taught  that  they,  being  chil- 
dren of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  are  superior  to  all 
foreigners,  and  that  their  natural  destiny  is  to 
bring  all  otlier  peoples  to  subjection." 

*Sec.  227.  Americanization  of  a  Japanese 
who  comes  here  as  an  immigrant  is  practically 
impossible  (See  Sees.  131  and  following.)  Ameri- 
cani7.a.tion  of  an  American-born  Japanese  who 
receives  this  separate  school  education,  here  or 
in  Japan,  and  who  lives  in  the  .Japanese  envir- 
onment, is  almost  equally  out  of  the  question. 
Sidney  Gulick,  piominent  proponent  in  this 
country  for  the  Japanese,  explains,  in  a  leaflet 
on  the  conditions  in  Hawaii,  published  in  1914, 
why  a  few  years  in  an  American  public  school 
cannot  wipe  out  the  effect  of  Japanese  ideals 
and  Japanese  environment,  and  says  (Exhibit 
XVI,    p.    25):— 

"If,  as  Asiatics,  they  maintain  their 
traditional  conceptions  of  God,  nature 
and  man;  of  male  and  female;  of  hus- 
band and  wife;  of  parent  and  child;  of 
ruler  and  ruled;  of  the  State  and  the 
individual;  the  permanent  maintenance 
in  Hawaii  of  American  democracy, 
American  homes,  and  American  liberty, 
is  impossible." 
•Sec.  228.  In  "Japan  and  the  Califowiia  Prob- 
lem,"  at  p.    86,    lyenaga  and   Sato  say: 

"At  any  rate,  Japan  does  not  wish  her 
subjects  to  become  naturalized,  nor  does 
she  encourage  tliem  to  lose  -heir  racial 
or  national  consciousness.  •  •  •  It 
is  likewise  observable  in  the  spirit  of 
Japanese  education,  which  is  fundamen- 
tally nationalistic.  •  •  •  •  This  to- 
gether with  their  nationalistic  training 
and  education  renders  the  assimilation 
of    the    Japanese    exceedingly    difficult." 


•Sec.  229.  The  viewpoint  of  the  Japanese 
government  and  of  the  Japanese,  and  their  de- 
termination tliat  foreign  born  Japane.se  shall 
not  be  assimilated  and  absorbed  by  other  na- 
tions but  shall  remain  true  and  faithful  sons 
and  daughters  of  Nippon,  are  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated by  these  facts:  There  are  In  conti- 
nental- United  States  today  not  less  than  S'j.OOO 
American-born  Japanese  (Gullck);  and  in  Ha- 
waii not  less  than  60,000  (See  Joseph  Timmons, 
Exhibit  XV.)  Under  the  Expatriation  law  of 
Japan,  every  one  of  these  children,  on  whom  Is 
freely  conferred  the  privileges  of  American  citi- 
zenship, could  have  made  application,  through 
parents  or  guardians  ,at  any  time  before  reach- 
ing seventeen  years  of  age,  for  permission  to 
expatriate.  According  to  official  statement  from 
the  Japanese  government  (Exhibit  XXIII),  ex- 
actly 73  had  so  applied  and  the  government  had 
granted  the  request  in  64  cases.  That  means 
(a)  either  the  children  did  not  wish  to  relin- 
quish Japanese  citizenship;  or  (b)  the  Japanese 
parents  would  not  consent;  or  (c)  the  parents 
feared  to  prefer  the  necessary  request  to  the 
Japanese  government.  In  either  eveftt,  what 
kind  of  an  American  citizen  could  be  made  of 
a  Japanese  developed  and  held  under  such  in- 
fluences? These  figrures  shovr  that  less  than  one 
in  a  thousand  of  our  citizens  of  Japanese  parent- 
age are  In  position  ivhere  they  can  exercise 
their  American  citizenship  rights  for  the  bene- 
fit of  this  government,  and  not  for  the  benefit 
of  a  forelgrn  po^ver  yrhose  Interests  are  quite 
different  from  ours,  and  may  be  Inimical.  But 
even  these  64  expatriated  Japanese,  under  Jap- 
anese law,  may  automatically  resume  their  Jap- 
anese citizenship  by  establishing  a  domicile 
within  the  bounds  of  the  empire  of  Japan.  (See 
Kuno,   Exhibit  XIII.) 

•Sec.  230.  The  grave  danger  attending  con- 
tinuance of  our  present  national  policy  of  dual 
citizenship,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  Japan- 
ese, is  sufficiently  demonstrated  above.  Various 
national  organizations  and  several  State  Legis- 
latures have  called  attention  thereto  in  memor- 
ials   addressed    to     Congress,      and     urged     the 
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adoption  of  a  Constitutional  Amendment  re- 
stricting- American  citizenship  by  birth  to  those, 
both  of  whose  parents  are  eligible  to  such  citi- 
zenship. Measures,  looking-  to  adoption  of  such 
an  amendment,  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress. 

•Sec.  231.  As  likely  to  incur  less  opppeition, 
to  be  more  readily  secured,  and  to  meet  in  fu- 
ture possible  change  of  conditions,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  an  amendment  be  adopted  granting 
to  Congress  the  right  to  restrict  from  time  to 
time  the  right  of  American  citizenship  by  birth, 
.sc  as  to  safeguard  the  permanent  interests  of 
tlie  nation.  Certainly  no  child  of  alien  parent- 
age, claimed  as  citizen  by  a  nation  whose  laws 
a.s  to  citizenship  are  so  strict,  and  so  severely 
enforced  as  are  those  of  Japan,  should  be  ac- 
corded rights  and  privileges  of  American  citi- 
zenship simply  because  of  the  accident  of  birth 
under  our  flag,  unless  and  until  (1)  his  own 
country  had  forujally  and  permanently  relin- 
quished all  claims  upon  him,  and  (2)  proof  has 
been  furnished  that  his  education,  environment, 
and  ideals  are  such  as  to  make  It  possible  to 
mould  him  into  a  useful  and  dependable  Ameri- 
can citizen.  Japan  does  not  accord  to  anyone 
born  in  her  empire  of  foreign  parentage  any  ad- 
vantage of  acquiring  Japanese  citizenship  over 
the  foreign  immigrant,  save  only  that  his  period 
of  probation  after  application  is  shorter.  That 
is  an  excellent  example  for  the  United  States  to 
follow. 

HOW    SHALL,    EXCLUSION    BE    SECURED? 

*Sec.  232.  I£  continuauce  of  friendly  relatiuiiiK 
between  this  country  and  Japan  is  to  be  secured, 
tliere  is  practically  no  difference  of  opinion 
among'  those  conversant  ^ritb  the  subject  as  to 
the  desirability,  and  even  necessity,  of  rigidly 
excluding  Japanese  immigration.  That  is  con- 
ceded even  by  many  of  the  leading  Japanese 
who  have  spoken  on  the  subject.  (K.  K.  Kawa- 
kami,  in  interview  for  Nippu  Ji.ii,  Honolulu. 
June  8th,  1921;  M.  Komatsu,  in  interview.  Ex- 
hibit XIV;  Prof.  Yoshi  S.  Kuno,  p.  6,  Exhibit 
?CIII,) 


•Sec.  233.  While  many  witnesses  appeared  on 
behalf  of  /the  Japanese  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  at  its  hearings  on  the 
Pacific  Coa.st  in  July,  1920.  practically  all  of 
them  favored  exchision  of  Japanese  immigration 
in  the  future  and  urged  only  fair  treatment  or 
special  privileges  for  those  already  here.  See 
Exhibit  V,  p.  51S,  Susuki,  Pres.  Stockton  Grow- 
ers' Exchange  (2,000  members);  p.  521,  Roy  Ki- 
mura;  p.  44,  Colonel  John  P.  Irish;  p.  854.  K. 
Naka,  leader  and  spokesman  for  Japanese  col- 
ony .at  Livingston,  California;  j).  966,  Earl  S. 
Parker,  Secretary,  American  Committee  of  Jus- 
tice; also  see  Baron  Goto  in  Annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
January,    1921,  p.    109.      (Exhibit  XXX.) 

'Sec.  234.  The  Questions  which  arise  are  not 
so  much,  then,  with  the  first  of  the  League's  four 
principles,  which  calls  for  exclusion,  as  with 
the  second,  which  relates  to  the  manner  in 
which  such  exclusion  shall  be  secured. 

Sec.  235.  Section  "Second"  of  the  League's 
Declaration  of  Principles  reads  as  follows: 

"SECOND — Such  exolu!>ilon  to  be  en- 
forced by  United  States  officials,  under 
United  States  laws  and  regulations,  as  is 
done  with  ininiigration,  admitted  or  ex- 
cluded, from  all  other  countries;  and  not, 
as  at  present,  under  an  arrangement 
whereby  control  and  regulation  is  sur- 
rendered by  us  to   Japan." 

Sec.  236.  This  section,  in  effect,  calls  for  the 
cancellation  of  the  present  "Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment," under  which  Japanese  immigration  is 
now  regulated,  and  the  substitution  therefor 
of  a  plan  whereby  such  immigration  shall  be 
restricted  under  our  own  laws  and  department 
regulations,  enforced  by  our  own  ofllcials.  Such 
is  the  plan  followed  by  us  with  immigration 
from  all  other  countries,  and  such  is  the  plan 
followed  by  Japan  and  other  foreign  nations  in 
the  admission  of  immigrants  to  their  respective 
countries. 
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Sec.  237.  The  present  agreement  forces  us  to 
admit  such  Japanese  as  come  to  these  shores 
with  a  passport  from  the  Japanese  Government 
indicating-  that  they  are  entitled  to  permanent 
residence  here.  \A  e  have  thereby  surrendered 
to  a  foreign  power  our  inalienable  rif^ht  to  pass 
on  the  number  and  eligibility  of  those  who  en- 
ter to  become  port  of  the  nation,  and  upon  whose 
children  are  conferred  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
We  have  surrendered  that  right  to  no  other 
nation;  and  no  other  nation  has  surrendered  its 
right  in  similar  matters  to  any  other  power. 
That  statement  alone  is  sufficient  to  condemn 
the  present  arrangement,  and  justify  its  im- 
mediate  cancellation. 

*Sec.  238.  The  "Gentlemen's  Agreement,"  so 
called,  is  not  a  signed  document  which  can  be 
quoted.  It  consists  of  a  certain  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence between  our  State  Department  and 
the  official  representatives  of  Japan,  which  has 
never  been  made  public  and  which  may  not  be 
made  public  in  its  entirety  without  the  con- 
sent of  Japan,  as  explained  by  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  in  a  letter  dated  August  11th.  1921  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee;  on  Immigra- 
tion printed  at  page  928  of  Part  Two  of  Ha- 
waiian hearings.  There  are  scTcriil  astonish- 
ing things  about  the  present  situation — that  the 
sovereign  rights  surrendered  by  this  sreat  na- 
tion to  a  foreign  power  as  indicated  In  the  sec- 
tion preceding,  were  surrendered  without  for- 
mal treaty  or  verified  agreement,  that  its  exact 
terms  have  never  been  made  public;  that  they 
are  not  now^  known  according  to  the  published 
record,  by  the  Committee  of  Congress  vitally 
concerned  therein;  that  they  may  not  be  made 
known  to  Congress  even  now  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  foreign  power,  and  that  there  is  ap- 
parently, on  the  part  of  public  officials,  more 
or  less  question  as  to  just  what  protection  this 
country  has  reserved  to  itself  thereunder.  (See 
Exhibit  XL,   pp.   928-929.) 

*Sec.  239.  The  only  authoritative  information 
which  the  Japanese  Exclusion  League  of  Cali- 
fornia  has   been   able    to   gather  on   the  subject 


is  covered  practically  by  the  references  made 
to  the  agreement  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Immigration  for  1908  at  p.  125,  in  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  referred  to  In 
the  preceding  section,  and  in  the  proclamation 
of  the  Fresidont  February  24,  1913,  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Imniigration  Department  made  pre- 
sumably in  accordance  therewith.  (See  Board 
of  Control   report.   Exhibit  VI,  pp.   166-178.) 

•Sec.  240.     What  is  thus  known  of  the  matter 
and  gathered  by  Inference  Is  that  there  was  In- 
sistent   demand    from    the    Pacific    Coast    States 
in    1900  and   later  for  enforcement   of  the   same 
rigid    exclusion    against    Japanese    Immigration 
as  was  proving  effective  against  Chinese  under 
the  Exclusion  Act;  that  Japan  protested  against 
her  nationals  being  excluded  by  law  and  offered 
to  secure  the  same  results  by  her  voluntary  act 
if    permitted;    tha"    in    pursuance    of    diplomatic 
negotiations,    closed    in    1907,    Japan    guaranteed 
that    laborers,    skilled    and    unskilled,    from    Ja- 
pan   (unless   *ormer    residents     of     the      United 
States;    should    be    excluded     from     continental 
United  States;    she    afterwards     voluntarily     in- 
cluded   Hawaii    in    the    restriction)    that    it    was 
then,   or  afterwards,   agreed  that  parents,  wives 
and  children  of  resident  Japanese  might  be  ad- 
mitted  and    that    the    result    was    to    be    accom- 
plished by  Japan  giving,  and   the  United  States 
recognizing,    passports    to   those    immigrants   en- 
titled   to    admission     under    the    terms    of    the 
agreement.     The    agreement     has      been      called 
"Gentlemen's  Agreement,"    presumably     because 
its  terms  cannot  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  law — 
and   because  Japan's  passport  becomes   under  it 
Japan's  guarantee  that  the  immigrant  carrying 
it  is  not  a  laborer,  and  does  not  come  to  labor. 

Sec.  241.  The  Gentlemen's  Agreement  was 
made  under  the  administration  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  It  was  coupled  with  the  condition 
that  should  the  Japanese  Government  fail  to  ob- 
serve its  conditions,  and  keep  out  Japanese  la- 
bor, the  United  States  itself  reserved  the  right 
to  compel  exclusion  by  its  own  laws.  That 
reservation   was    afterwards    withdrawn     under 


the  administration  of  President  Fioosevelt's  suc- 
cessor, in  negotiating  with  Japan  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  of  1911.  (See  autobiography  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  p.  414.  Exhibit 
IX,  p.  104.) 

Sec.  242.  Xo  self-respecting  world  power 
should  have  made  such  an  agreement,  even  with 
the  reservation  referred  to,  and  certainly  the 
present  absence  of  such  reservation  justifies  im- 
mediate  cancellation   of   the    agreement. 

Sec.  243.  The  agreement  should  be  cancelled, 
because,  even  assuming  that  Japan  has  lived  up 
tC'  its  intent  in  good  faith,  it  has  failed  utterly 
to  accomplisli  tht  purposes  for  which  it  was 
avowedly  entered  into.  (See  Exhibit  V,  pp.  224- 
8;  also  Exhibit  VI,  pp.  161-4;  also  Exhibit  IV, 
pp.  9  and  following. 

Sec.  244.  The  failure  of  the  plan  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  comparison  of  the  results 
secured  under  its  operation  and  under  that  of 
an  exclusion  act,  for  which  it  was  a  substitute. 
In  less  than  ten  years — from  April  15th,  1910, 
to  December  31st,  1919 — there  was  a  net  in- 
crease of  Chinese  immigrants  in  California,  un- 
der the  Exclusion  Act,  of  789.  During  the  same 
period  there  was  a  net  increase  of  Japanese  im- 
migrants in  the  State,  under  the  Gentlemen's 
Agreement,  of  25,086.  That  is,  the  Gentlemen's 
Agreement  admitted  32  Japanese  for  every 
Chinaman  admitted  by  the  E^xclusion  Act.  (See 
report,  State  Board  of  Control,  Exhibit  VI,  pp. 
25-27.) 

Sec.  245.  The  Chinese  population  of  conti- 
nental United  States  has  decreased  over  50  per 
cent,  under  the  Exclusion  Act.  The  Japanese 
population  has  nearly  trebled  since  1906.  (The 
Gentlemen's  Agreement  was  negotiated  early  in 
1907.)  Allowing  35,000  for  births,  less  deaths, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  Japanese  popula- 
tion in  continental  United  States  in  the  period 
named  of  62,000  from  immigration,  most  of 
whom  are  in  the  ranks  of  labor.  Each  one  of 
that  majority  furnishes  a  clear  violation  of  the 
intent  of  the  agreement.  (See  Exhibit  IV,  p. 
10;  Exhibit  V,  p.   227.) 


Sec.  2-16.  lu  Califoruia,  tvhile  oxcIunIuu  ha.<4 
Miiallnrly  (lefreuscil  the  Chinese  iioiiiilatlon  over 
r»4>  per  oeut.,  tin-  (ifuUoiiieu'N  Agreoiiieiit  hax  en- 
abled tlie  Japane-He  to  inereasc  funr-fold  siuee 
11M)«.  Making  the  necessary  allowance  for 
I'irths,  there  have  come  into  the  State  by  immi- 
gration since  1906,  47,000  Japanese,  and  nearly 
all  of  these  are  in  the  ranks  of  labor.  (See  Ex- 
hibit IV.  p.   10;  Exhibit  V,  p.  227.) 

Sec.  247.  Not  all  the  Japanese  immigration 
referred  to  in  the  two  preceding'  paragraphs 
came  here  with  Japan's  passport,  certifying  in 
effect  that  they  did  not  come  to  labor;  but 
most  of  them  had  such  passports.  The  others 
came  in  surreptitiously,  over  the  border;  but 
these  furnish  eciually  strong  arguments  against 
the  agreement,  since  under  its  terms  and  the 
existing  conditions,  this  country  cannot  provide 
efficient  safeguard  against  surreptitious  entry, 
or  for  detection  of  those  who  get  in.  (See  Ex- 
hibit iv,  pp.  13  and  14;  also  Exhibit  V.  pp.  233 
and    234.) 

*Sec.  248.  Proofs  of  surreptitious  entry  are 
many  and  convincing.     A  few  are  Indicated: 

♦(a)  Comparison  of  the  actual  Japanese  popu- 
lation of  California  as  now  established  (Sees.  68 
to  S3,  inc.)  with  the  population  claimed  by  Gul- 
ick  and  other  Japanese  propagandists  prior  to 
the  census  announcement,  and  based  on  official 
records — arrivals  and  births,  minus  departures 
and    deaths. 

*(b)  Published  statement  of  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Nebraska  Japanese  Association 
that  a  large  number  of  Japanese  in  that  State 
had  come  without  passports,  i.  e.  surreptitiously, 
over  the  border.     (Exhibit  XXXVI.) 

*(c)  Statement  of  Bokuson  Yoneyamo,  in 
"Nichi  Bei,"  May  28th,  1921,  that  when  the  Gen- 
tlemen's Agreement  was  negotiated  there  were 
20,000  Japanese  in  Mexico,  while  now  there  are 
only  2,500  or  3,000.  Where  did  the  17,000  go? 
Not  back  to  Japan. 


*(d)  British  Columbia  advices  state  that 
while  the  immigration  law  there  permits  the 
entrance  of  but  400  Japanese  a  year,  1,500  to 
2,000  are  g'etting-  in.  They  do  not  all  stay  in 
British  Columbia. 

*(e)  Habeas  Corpus  cases  in  the  courts  of 
San  Francisco,  in  February,  1920,  revealed  that 
17  picture  brides  had  been  detained  at  Angel  Is- 
land because  the  bridegrooms  to  whom  they  were 
consigned  had  entered  the  country  without  pass- 
ports. This  was  not  denied,  but  on  the  claim 
that  the  Japanese  bridegrooms  had  been  here 
over  Ave  years,  they  were  permitted  to  stay 
and  bring  in  their  picture  brides.  (Exhibit  IV, 
p.    13;   Exhibit   V,   p.    233.) 

*{f)  Statement  of  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion Caminetti,  in  annual  report,  1919,  and  before 
House  Committee  on  Immigration  in  October, 
1919,  that  a  number  of  Orientals  are  coming 
over  the  border,  and  that  with  insufficient  force 
he  is  not  able  to  prevent  such  entry  or  to  ap- 
prehend them  after  entrance.  (Exhibit  IV,  p. 
14,   Exhibit  V,   p.  234.) 

*(g)  Testimony  before  the  House  Immigra- 
tion Committee  in  July,  1920,  showing  that  the 
Japanese  fishing  fleet  in  the  waters  of  southern 
California  aids  in  surreptitious  entry  of  Japan- 
ese from  Mexican  waters.  (Exhibit  V,  pp.  331- 
332.) 

*Sec.  249.  The  well-established  increase  of 
Japanese  population  in  continental  United 
States,  and  in  California,  in  excess  of  in- 
crease due  to  births,  less  deaths,  furnishes  the 
best  answer  to  the  repeated  claims,  supported 
by  apparent  statistics,  that  the  number  of  Jap- 
anese departing  from  the  United  States  have 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  equaled  the  number  arriv- 
ing. 

Sec.  250.  That  increase  also  answers  the 
claim,  that  those  coming  in  were  almost  entirely 
former    residents    entitled    to    return. 

*Sec.  251.  Aside  from  the  failure  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen's Agreement  to  fulfill  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  adopted,  as  shown  above,  there  is 
ample  proof  that  its  intent  has  been  deliberately 


violated  by  Japan  in  some  cases,  and  that  she 
has  had  official  knowledge  of  violation  in  other 
cases.  (See  Exhibit  IV,  pp.  9-14;  Exhibit  V, 
pp.  225-235;  Exhibit  VI,  pp.  161-170;  Joseph  Tim- 
nions,  Exhibit  XV,  3rd  article;  also  Sections  253 
and  following. 

•Sec.  252.  In  "The  Immigration  Laws,"  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Department  of  La- 
bor, March  10th,  1913,  second  edition,  at  pp.  27, 
2S,  29,  are  regulations  regarding  immigration 
from  Japan  and  Korea,  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries (See  also  Exhibit  VI,  p.  166.  Board  of  Con- 
trol Report.)  Subdivision  5  of  Regulations 
reads  as   follows: 

•  Definition  of  term  "laborer."  For  practi- 
cal administrative  purposes,  the  term  laborer, 
"skilled  and  unskilled,"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  executive  order  of  February  24th,  1913,  shall 
be  taken  to  refer  primarily  to  persons  whose 
work  is  essentially  physical,  or,  at  least,  man- 
ual, as  farm  laborers,  street  laborers,  factory 
liands,  contractors'  men,  stablemen,  freight 
handlers,  stevedores,  miners,  and  the  like;  and 
to  persons  whose  work  is  less  physical,  but  still 
manual,  and  who  may  be  highly  skilled,  as  car- 
penters, stonemasons,  tilesetters,  painters, 
blacksmiths,  mechanics,  tailors,  printers,  and 
the  like;  but  shall  not  be  taken  to  refer  to  per- 
sons whose  work  is  neither  distinctively  manual 
nor  mechanical,  but  rather  professional,  artis- 
tic, mercantile,  or  clerical,  as  pharmacists, 
draftsmen,  photographers,  designers,  salesmen, 
bookkeepers,  stenographers,  copyists,  and  the 
like. 

♦Sec.  253.  W'hlle  the  agreement  explicitly 
bound  Japan  "to  keep  Japanese  labor,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  out  of  continental  United  States," 
the  annual  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Commi.ssioner  of 
Immigration  shoi>T  that  every  year  thousands 
were  admitted  ^\ho  were  laborers.  They  were 
classed  as  "laborers,"  "farm  laborers,"  "bar- 
bers," "carpenters,"  "tailors,"  "other  artisans," 
"cooks,"  "gardeners,"  "servants,"  and  "other  oc- 
cupations   included    under    head    of    lal>orers    by 


rule  21  (j)."  (Thifs  rule  in  a  repetition  of  Sub- 
division   5,    quoted    in    previous     section.)       Ad- 

nnssion  of  new  immigrants  under  such  classifi- 
cations is  a  clear  violation  of  the  immigration 
regulations  and  the  agreement.  Some  of  these 
admissions  were  entitled  to  entry  because  of 
prior  residence,  but  the  multiplication  of  the 
laboring  popula,tion  proves  that  only  a  portion 
had  that  right.  The  number  admitted  under 
these  classifications  ran  as  hig-h  as  3,013  in  1916. 
(See    Exhibit   VI — Board    of   Control — p.    170.) 

*Sec.  254.  Tlie  "picture  bride"  plan  was  used 
to  evade  tlie  presumable  original  intent  on  this 
side  of  the  Pacific  to  prevent  the  development 
here  of  an  alien,  unassimilable  Japanese  popu- 
lation. The  resident  Chinese,  under  the  Exclu- 
sion Act,  could  not  bring  in,  or  send  for,  women 
who  were  not  already  their  wives,  and  in  con- 
sequence their  number  gradually  decreased. 
The  Japanese,  sim.ilarly,  had  no  wives,  but  used 
the  "picture  bride"  plan  to  create  wives,  which 
their  Government  recognized,  and  which,  in 
turn,  our  Government  accepted,  and  permitted 
to  come  over  in  large  g-roups.  (Exhibit  VI,  pp. 
139-141,  also  p.  146;  Exhibit  V,  pp.  228-231,  or 
Exhibit  IV,  p.  11.)  The  intent  was  to  establish, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  permanent  colony  of  the 
Yaniato  race  in  this  country  as  advocated  by 
their  speakers  and  newspapers.  In  1900  the  pro- 
portion of  adult  male  Japanese  to  adult  females, 
in  continental  United  States,  was  25  to  1;  in 
1910,  it  was  7  to  1;  in  California,  now,  it  is 
something  over  3  to  1,  and  very  rapidly  decreas- 


*Sec.  255.  That  the  primary  purpose  of  pic- 
ture brides  was  to  increase  the  Japanese  popu- 
lation in  United  States,  and  make  an  assured 
position  for  the  Japanese,  through  children  en- 
titled to  American  citizenship,  is  fully  attested 
by  an  extract  from  "Asahi  Shimbun."-  a  leading 
newspaper  of  Tokyo,  as  follows:  "As  a  .result 
of  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement  of  1907,  by  Which 
our  Government  restricted  emigration  to  Amer- 
ica, Japanese  in  America  lost  the  means  of  in- 
creasing   their    numbers    by    immigration.      But 


afterwards  relief  from  their  difficult  position 
was  provided  in  tlie  permission  to  send  for  wo- 
men as  photograpli  brides.  By  this  it  was  pos- 
sible for  our  unmarried  compatriots  in  America 
to  establish  families  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  go  home  to  get  wives.  This  had  the  double 
advantage  that  while  it  enabled  them  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  family  life,  on  the  other  hand 
it  enabled  them  to  escape  the  cruel  persecution 
of  all  .sorts  of  anti-Japanese  laws  by  the  power 
of  their  children  who  are  born  with  the  rights 
of  citizens."  (See  Exhibit  IV,  p.  11;  also  Ex- 
hibit V,  p.  229.) 

*Sec.  256.  Further  evidence  on  this  point  is 
given  by  Miss  Frances  Hewitt,  who  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  Japan  for  six  years,  and 
who  wrote  in  an  article  in  the  "Northman,"  of 
Portland,    Oregon,    June    10,    1920,    as    follows: — 

"Tourists  do  not  learn  that  every  girl  (school 
girl)  is  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  doctrine  that, 
should  she  become  a  'picture  bride'  in  America, 
i>r  an  immigrant  to  other  lauds,  her  loyal  duty 
(<•  her  Eniiieror  is  to  have  as  many  children  as 
possible,  so  tliat  the  foreigners'  land  may  be- 
come in  time  n  possession  of  Japan,  through 
the  expressed  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people." 
(See  Exhibit  IV,  p.  11;  also  Exhibit  V,  pp.  411- 
412.) 

Sec.  257.  The  picture  bride  plan  was  a  clear 
violation  of  the  intent  of  the  agreement  in  two 
ways:  (1)  It  imported  forbidden  labor,  since 
most  of  the  picture  brides  performed  a  man's 
work  in  field  or  shop;  (2)  it  brought  over  a 
woman  from  Japan  to  act  as  wife  for  a  Japan- 
ese already  admitted  who  had  no  wife,  and  who 
was  presumed,  under  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  intent  of  the  original  agreement,  to  be 
entitled  to  bring  over  a  wife  only  if  he  had  left 
one  behind  him.    (Exhibit  VI,    pp.    141-143.) 

*Sec.  258.  Disclosures  as  to  picture  bride 
methods  produced  general  criticism,  even  from 
missionary  and  church  friends  of  the  Japanese, 
with  the  result  that  the  Japanese  Government 
discontinued   the  practice,   so   far   as   continental 
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United  States  was  concerned,  in  August,  1920, 
but  continued  to  send  the  picture  brides  to  Ha- 
waii. The  number  of  picture  brides  coming  to 
Hawaii  in  eleven  years,  (1911  to  1921),  was 
11,146.  The  nunjber  who  came  in  in  less  than 
a  year  after  August  1st,  1920,  when  they  ceased 
coming  to  Continental  United  States,  was  497 
(official  figures.) 

*Sec.  259.  The  Japanese  newspapers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  in  Japan  made  most  earnest 
protest  against  discontinuance  of  the  picture 
bride  plan,  and  insisted  that  in  any  new  adjust- 
ment with  the  United  States,  even  if  all  immi- 
gration should  be  prohibited  hereafter,  there 
should  be  provision  to  secure  wives  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  adult  male  Japanese  in  this  coun- 
try now  without  wives.  Following  Japan's  order 
discontinuing  the  plan,  and  during  the  six 
months  she  alloowd  for  picture  brides  to  land 
in  America,  much  of  the  space  of  Japanese 
liners  was  given  up  to  these  women.  (Exhibit 
"V,  pp.  229-230.)  Commissions  representing  the 
central  Japanese  organizations  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  went  to  Japan  to  secure  arrangements 
which  would  take  the  place  of  the  picture  bride 
plan. 

Sec.  260.  To  take  the  place  of  this  system, 
and  still  insure  the  Japanese  here  wives,  and 
the  opportunity  to  beget  children  in  pursuance 
of  the  general  plan  of  peaceful  penetration, 
Japanese  returning  from  the  United  States  are 
now  permitted  to  remain  in  Japan  for  ninety 
days  (instead  of  thirty  as  called  for  by  law) 
without  being  subjected  to  conscription  call, 
the  extra  time  being  allowed  to  secure  wives. 
The  Japanese  Steamship  Lines  have  also  re- 
duced fares  to  their  nationals  leaving  the 
United  States  with  round-trip  tickets,  to  such 
an  extent  that  each  can  now  visit  Japan,  se- 
cure a  wife  and  return  to  the  United  States,  at 
approximately  the  same  cost  as  was  formerly 
necessary  to  bring  a  picture  bride  to  America. 
These  measures  confirm  the  apparent  belief  of 
the  State  Board  of  Control  in  its  1920  report, 
(Exhibit  VI,  bottom  of  page  143)  that  the  Jap- 
anese would  circumvent  the  new  restriction. 


•Sec.  261.  The  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
at  San  Francisco,  Edward  White,  states  that  for 
the  year  ending  July  31st,  1921,  (following 
stopping  of  entry  of  picture  brides)  there  came 
into  that  port  from  Japan,  in  addition  to  other 
Japanese  women,  1251  Japanese  wives  who  had 
never  been  in  this  country  before.  The  Commis- 
sioner at  Seattle  Henry  M.  White,  reports  the 
admission  at  that  port  in  eleven  months,  up  to 
July  1st,  1921,  of  1121  married  women  from  Ja- 
pan, but  is  not  able  to  segregate  those  who  had 
been  In  this  country  before.  Assuming  that  the 
proportions  would  be  similar  to  those  noted  in 
San  Francisco  arrivals,  the  Seattle  arrivals  for 
the  twelve  months  of  Japanese  wives  who  had 
never  been  in  the  United  States  before  would 
be  900  or  1000.  Uurtoiibtedly  most  of  these  2100 
or  2200  Japanese  wi^  es  who  caiue  in  last  year, 
through  the  t^vu  ports  named,  ivoiild  have  come 
as  picture  brides  n  year  before.  So  far  as  con- 
cerns intent  and  results,  they  are  picture 
brides;  and  the  number  thereof  is  from  2%  to 
SVs  times  as  many  as  the  total  picture  brides 
admitted  at  those  t^o  ports  in  any  year  from 
1912  to  1919  inclusive,  according  to  statistics 
quoted  by  Sidney  Gulick  in  "Japan  and  the  Gen- 
tlemen's Agreement,"  page  6.  And  they  come 
in  defiance  of  the  intent  of  the  Gentlemen's 
Agreement,  through  arrangements  made  with 
the  Japanese  Government  and  with  its  subsi- 
dized steamship  lines,  and  at  no  greater  cost  to 
the  individual  Japanese  save  loss  of  his  time 
in  making  the  trip,  and  for  the  purpose  (accord- 
ing to  Japanese  expressions)  of  begetting  a  large 
number  of  citizens  of  Japan  who  can  use  their 
rights  as  American  born  citizens  for  the  benefit 
in  peace  and  in  war  of  their  country.  At  the  rate 
of  2100  or  2200  per  year,  it  will  not  take  long 
to  provide  a  wife  for  each  unattached  adult 
Japanese  in  this  country,  and  then  the  Japan- 
ese birth  rate,  already  three  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  whites,   will  be  multiplied. 

Sec.  262.  This  entire  procedure  is  opposed  to 
the  intent  this  country  had  in  formulating:  the 
Gentlemen's  Agreement,  which  was  to  prevent 
the  development  here  of  an  alien,  unassirailable 


Jnpaiipse  population.  The  Exclusion  Act  pre- 
vented any  such  results  as  to  Chinese  by  for- 
bidding the  importation  of  Chinese  women  Trho 
^vere    not    already    Tvives    of    settled   immigrants. 

*Sec.  263.  While  the  Japanese,  with  or  with- 
out knowledge  of,  or  encouragement  from,  their 
Government  have  skillfully  evaded  the  original 
intent  of  the  agreement,  and  accomplished  their 
purposes  of  multiplying  their  population  in  con- 
tinental United  States,  so  that  it  is  in  excess  of 
that  which  they  have  in  any  foreign  country, 
except  on  the  continent  of  Asia  adjacent,  our 
ov»n  Government  has  been  clearly  at  fault,  not 
only  in  making  the  original  agreement,  but  In 
failing  to  apply  ordinary  safeguards  possible 
under  its  provisions.  That  is  indicated  in  the 
admission  of  thousands  of  laborers,  officially 
classed  as  such,  in  plain  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment. (See  Section  253.)  Major  Bert  C.  Ross, 
representing  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Ameri- 
can Legion,  and  the  Anti-Japanese  League  of 
Seattle,  in  testimony  before  the  House  Immi- 
gration Committee,  (Exhibit  V,  p.  1380),  said: 
that  immigration  officials  at  Seattle  declared 
that  under  instructions  no  Japanese  is  held  up 
who  has  a  passport  signed  by  Japanese  author- 
ities. That  under  this  system  they  can  and  do 
admit  Japanese  by  the  hundreds  without  any 
question  as  to  whether  they  are  coming  in  good 
faith. 

*Sec.  264.  The  recital  of  facts  above  will 
make  it  plain,  it  is  hoped,  that  there  is  but  one 
effective  and  certain  method  of  preventing 
further  admission  of  Japanese  to  this  countrj' 
as  permanent  residents,  and  that  is  by  Act  of 
Congress,  or  by  an  equally  stringent  treaty, 
under  ^a  hich  tliert  shall  not  be  admitted  in  the 
future,  >vith  the  privilege  of  permanent  resi- 
dence, any  Japanese,  male  or  female,  and 
whether  laborer,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  profes- 
sional man;  the  provisions  of  lavi-  or  treaty  to 
be  enforced  by  our  o^vn  officials,  under  regula- 
tions of  our  Government.  That  is  .  the.  plan 
called  for  bj'  the  second  section  of  the  Japanese 
Exclusion    League's    declaration      of     principles. 


So  far  as  concerns  the  scope  of  exclusion,  the 
'plan  accords  exactly  with  that  suggested  by 
Piesident  Roosevelt  in  1909.  (See  his  letter  to 
Hon.  Wm.  Kent.  Exhibit  IX,  page  104  of  this 
brief.) 

*Sec.  265.  As  preliminary  to  the  passage  of 
nch  an  exclusion  law.  or  the  negotiation  of 
nch  a  treaty,  it  is  earnestly  but  respectfully 
urged  that  the  present  Gentlemen's  Agreement 
should  be  denounced  in  order  that  its  provisions 
niay  become  inoperative  as  soon  as  possible. 
-\s  pointed  out  in  this  brief,  the  agreement  i.=; 
now  l)eing  used  to  import  over  2,000  wives  in 
the  year  to  as.sist  in  rapidly  increasing  the 
alien,  unassiniilal^le  Japanese  population  in  this 
country. 

I  OSSIBLE    COXri.lCT   BETAVBEN    STATE  LAW 
AND    TREATY 

Sec.  266.  Section  "Third"  of  the  Declaration 
of  Principles  of  the  Japanese  Exclusion  League 
of  California  reads  as  follows: 

"THIRD — Coiupliauce  ou  the  part  of 
all  deparimeuts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  Constitution,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  threat  or  attempt 
to  take  advantage  of  certain  phrasing 
of  that  document  as  to  treaties,  which 
it  is  claimed  gives  to  the  treaty-mak- 
init?  poorer  authority  to  violate  plain 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  Sta- 
tutes, in  the  following  matter»i: 

(a)  To    nullify    State    rights    and    State 
laws  for  control  of  lauds  and  other  mat- 
ters  plainly  within   the   State's  jurisdic- 
tion. 

(b)  To  grant  American  citizenship  to 
races  of  yellow  color,  which  are  made 
Ineligible  for  such  citizenship. 

Sec.  267.  The  principle  thus  enunciated  re- 
ceived endorsement,  without  a  dissenting  vote, 
in  both  houses  of  the  California  Legislature, 
when  the  entire  declaration  was  approved  and 
commended  to  the  President,  Department  of 
State,    and    Congress,    for   adoption    of    the   policy 
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therein  stated.  (The  legislative  resolution 
omitted  by  error,  as  before  explained,  the  words 
"and   Statutes"  in  this  section.     Exhibit   I.) 

Sec.  268.  The  principle  was  also  unanimously 
endorsed  in  both  houses  of  the  California  Legis- 
lature in  January,  1921,  by  resolutions  trans- 
mitted to  the  President,  Secretary  of  State,  to 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  California, 
and  to  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  protesting  against  any  ac- 
tion, if  contemplated,  whereby  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  set  aside  the  California  Land  Law, 
or  to  confer  citizenship  on  the  Japanese  by 
treaty,      (See   Exhibit   IL) 

Sec.  269.  The  principle  thus  enunciated,  and 
the  protest  thus  voiced  by  the  California  Legis- 
lature were  against  action  apparently  contem- 
plated by  the  previous  national  administration 
in  connection  with  this  subject.  There  has  not 
been  evidence,  so  far,  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration contemplates  such  action,  though  it  is 
apparently  being  urged  thereto  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Japanese  government.  The  repre- 
sentations made  in  this  brief  on  the  subject 
have,  tlierefore.  only  the  justification  that  a 
policy  apparently  foreshadowed  by  the  preced- 
ing administration  had  not  yet  been  condemned 
or  abandoned,  so  far  as  known,  by  the  present 
administration. 

Sec.  270.  In  authorized  statements  made  at 
Tokyo,  and  responsible  reports  emanating  from 
Washington  in  November,  1920,  and  January,  1921, 
and  in  public  utterances  of  Roland  S.  Morris, 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  made  at  Phila- 
delphia, January  11th,  1921,  it  was  declared  that 
Japan  had  demanded,  and  the  State  Department 
was  at  least  seriously  considering,  the  invasion 
of  State  rights  referred  to  in  matters  of  ex- 
clusive State  jurisdiction,  wherein  the  State  had 
violated  no  treaty  rights,  and  the  setting  aside 
of  United  States  statutes  by  conferring  citizen- 
ship upon  aliens  ineligible  thereto.  These  un- 
contradicted statements  furnished  justification 
for  the  protest  telegraphed  November  26th,  1920, 
by  the  Japanese  Exclusion  League  of  California 


to  Acting:  Secretary  of  State  Norman  H.  Davis 
(Exhibit  XXV);  also  for  resolutions  of  protest 
passed  by  the  California  Legislature  in  January, 
1921.  (Exhibit  II).  and  finally,  for  the  answers 
telegraphed  to  Assistant  Secretary  Morris,  Janu- 
ary 24th,  by  Governor  William  D.  Stephens,  and 
by  the  Japanese  Exclusion  League  of  California, 
separately.     (Exhibit  XXVL) 

Sec.  271.  It  must  be  remembered,  as  herein- 
before clearly  expressed,  that  the  Alien  Land 
Law  of  California  does  not  violate  any  treaty 
rights  of  the  Japanese  or  other  aliens,  and  that 
the  law  in  expressed  terms  provides  that  all 
aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  "may  acquire,  possess,  en- 
joy, and  transfer  real  property,  or  any  interest 
therein,  in  this  State,  in  the  manner,  and  to 
the  extent,  and  for  the  purpose  prescribed  by 
any  treaty  now  existing  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  nation  or 
country  of  which  such  alien  is  a  citizen  or  sub- 
ject, and  not  otherwise." 

*Sec.  272.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  provi- 
«i<tn  of  the  California  Land  Law,  forbidding 
ownership  of  land  within  the  State  to  aliens  in- 
eligible to  citizenship  is  in  strict  conformity 
^vith  the  principles  laid  down  by  Federal  lavrs 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  force  for  many 
years. 

•Sec.  273.  Section  2169  of  the  Naturalization 
Laws  of  the  L^nited  States  provides  that  citizen- 
ship may  not  be  granted  save  to  free  white 
persons  and  persons  of  African  nativity  and 
descent,  with  the  exception  of  Filipinos,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  seventh  subdivision  of  Sec.  4, 
of  the  Act  of  June  29th,  1906,  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  May  9th,  1918,  very  clearly  eliminat- 
ing all  members  of  the  brown  and  yellow  races, 
including  Japa,nese.  It  is  clearly  unwise  in 
any  State  to  permit  control  of  her  rich  lands 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  an  alien,  unassimilable 
race,  the  members  of  which,  by  express  terms 
of  the  Federal  Statutes,  are  debarred  from  ever 
becoming  citizens   of  the  United  States. 


*Sec.  274.  In  Japan  it  is  the  common  custom 
wlien  Japanese  meet  with  Chinese  at  any  pub- 
lic gathering  or  banquet  for  the  first  word  of 
greeting  to  be  "Dobun  Doshii,"  which  means, 
"We  are  people  who  use  the  same  language  and 
belong  to  the  same  race."  (Yoshi  Kuno,  in 
"What  Japan  Wants,"  p.  19.)  On  this  side  of 
the  Pacific,  however,  the  Japanese  repudiate  the 
Chinese,  insisting,  in  their  demand  for  Ameri- 
can naturalization  that  Japanese  are  not  Mon- 
golians, and  are  not  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Chinese. 

*Sec.  275.  Section  363  of  the  U.  S.  Statutes  at 
Large,  passed  originally  in  1887,  and  amended 
in  minor  matters  on  several  occasions  since, 
and  still  in  force  and  effect,  forbids  ownership 
of  land  in  any  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  to  any  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  or  who  has  not  declared  his 
intention  of  becoming  such  citizen.  There  is  an 
exception  in  cases  in  which  the  right  to  hold 
land  is  specially  conferred  by  existing  treaties 
on  certain  aliens,  but  the  act  provides  that 
such  rights  shall  continue  to  exist  only  so  long- 
as  such  treaty  may  be  in  force.  The  intent  and 
eilect  of  this  law  is  to  forbid  to  aliens  ineligible 
to  citizenship  the  ownership  of  land  in  any  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States, — the  principle 
adopted  by  California  in  her  alien  land  lavr  for 
control  of  lands  iit  the   State. 

*Sec.  276.  California  claims,  however,  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  .not  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  set  aside  by  treaty  the  provi- 
sions of  a  State  law  enacted  under  tJie  State's 
exclusive  constitutional  rights,  in  matters  solely 
within  her  jurisdiction.  California  suggests, 
also,  that  an  attempt  of  that  character  to  nullify 
a  law  enacted  under  her  constitutional  right 
in  the  exercise  of  powers  reserved  to  the  State, 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  United 
States  Statutes  (Naturalization  Law,  Sec.  2169), 
and  for  the  protection  of  American  citizens  and 
American  interests,  is  unwise  in  policy. 


*Sec.  277.  It  Is  poiuteil  out,  too,  that  Con- 
gress in  enactiufj^  in  1S87,  and  amending  on  sev- 
eral occasions  slitce.  Section  303  of  tlie  U.  S.  Sta- 
tutes at  Large,  has  promulgated  the  principle 
ivhich  California  has  followed  in  this  present 
matter,  to->vit:  that  the  provisions  of  treaties 
in  force  granting  special  rights  to  aliens  be 
rigidly  observed  until  such  treaties  are  amended 
or  abrogated,  but  that  future  treaties  should 
not  violate  laws  now  in  force  and  passed  under 
proper    Constitutional    authority. 

•Sec.  278.  The  Section  referred  to,  in  forbid- 
ding ownership  of  land  in  any  territory  in  the 
United  States  to  those  who  are  not  citizens,  or 
who  have  not  indicated  their  intention  of  be- 
coming- citizens,  expressly  excepts  cases  in 
which  rig-hts  have  been  granted  under  treaties 
in  force,  but  adds  "which  rights  so  far  as  they 
may  exist  by  force  of  any  treaty  shall  continue 
to  exist  so  long  as  such  treaties  are  in  force, 
and   no   longer." 

•Sec.  279.  California  questions  also  the  right 
of  the  treaty-making  power  (the  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate)  to 
set  aside  provisions  of  the  United  States  Sta- 
tutes which  require  for  enactment  a  majority 
vote  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  plus  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President.  This  has  reference  to 
the  plan,  apparently  contemplated  by  the  pre- 
ceding administration,  of  granting  citizenship 
to  Japanese  by  treaty,  when,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Sec.  2160  of  U.  S.  Statutes,  before  re- 
ferred to,  they  are  declared  ineligible  for  such 
citizenship.  Even  the  naturalization  of  Japan- 
ese who  have  served  with  Army  or  Navy,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May,  1918,  as 
granted  in  a  number  of  cases,  is  clearly  illegal, 
as  determined  in  the  more  recent  cases  in  both 
State  and  Federal  Courts.    (See  Exhibit  XLI-b.) 

Sec.  280.  California  submits  also  that  any  in- 
terpretation of  a  section  of  the  Constitution 
which  would  thus  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  the 
power  to  set  aside,  arbitrarily,  the  Constitu- 
tional   rights    granted    the    individual    States    to 
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exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  certain  mat- 
ters in  their  own  territory,  or  to  nullify  an  act 
of  Congress  which  requires  the  approval  not 
only  of  the  President  and  Senate,  but  also  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  certainly  illog- 
ical, and  not  in  harmony  with  the  intent  of  the 
Constitution. 

Sec.  2S1.  Thus  far,  the  issue  indicated  above 
has  not  been  raised  by  any  act  of  California, 
since  she  does  not  propose  to  violate  rights  al- 
ready granted  to  aliens  by  treaty.  So  far  as 
California  has  knowledge,  there  is  as  yet  no  act 
or  intent  on  the  part  of  the  present  State  De- 
partment to  raise  this  issue  by  attempting, 
through  treaty  provisions,  to  set  aside  State 
laws  claimed  to  be  wise  and  necessary  in  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens  and  the  American 
nation. 

*Sec.  282.  It  is  urged,  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional dignity  and  national  right,  that  only  the 
American  people  represented  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  have  the  right  to  consider  or 
determine  the  policy  to  be  followed  and  the 
laws  or  regulations  to  be  enforced  in  connection 
with  questions  of  national  concern,  such  as  im- 
migration, eligibility  to  citizenship,  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  etc.,  etc.;  that  each  indi- 
vidual State,  in  the  exercise  of  its  reserved 
powers,  has  the  exclusive  right  to  determine  the 
ownership  and  control  of  lands  within  its  bor- 
ders, and  that  no  foreign  nation  should  be  in- 
vited or  permitted  to  help  decide  such  ques- 
tions  for  the    Nation    or   State. 

*Sec.  283.  The  California  Legislature,  in 
adopting-  unanimously,  in  January  and  April, 
1921,  memorials  to  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States  (Exhibits  I  and  II),  plainly 
marked  its  approval  of  the  principle  above  enun- 
ciated. It  is  no^^  urged  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment, with  deference,  that  neither  in  negotia- 
tions T\'ith  represscBtatives  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
einnient,  nor  in  the  coming  Disarmament  Con- 
ference, sIioulcT  there  be  recognized,  even  by  in- 
direction, the  right  of  any  foreign  nation  to  de- 
termine, even  in   part,  or  to   suggest   the   policy 
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to  be  adopted  by  tbe  United  States,  or  any  in- 
dividual State,  in  ctuoh  matters  of  uutloual  and 
(lonieMtic   eoneern. 

•Sec.  2S4.  It  develops  that  a  general  alien 
poll  tax  law,  passed  by  the  California  Legisla- 
ture at  its  recent  session,  is  a  plain  violation 
of  the  treaty  with  Japan,  and  perhaps  of  treaties 
with  other  nations.  That  there  was  no  intent 
on  the  part  of  California,  as  a  State,  or  those 
interested  in  Japanese  exclusion,  to  suggest  any 
violation  of  treaty  rights  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  Exclusion  League 
has  disclaimed  any  responsibility  for  such  en- 
actment, and  that  its  impropriety  has  been  gen- 
erally acknowledged  since  the  facts  became 
known.  In  view  of  public  sentiment  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  enactment  referred  to  will  not  be 
so  used  as  to  occasion  embarrassment  or  injus- 
tice to  .lapanese  oi  other  alien  nationals.  (Since 
the  above  section  was  written,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  has  decided  that  the  alien 
poll  tax  law  so  far  as  it  applies  to  Japanese 
and  others  protected  by  treaty  is  illegal,  and 
may   not  be  enforced.) 

Sec.  285.  California  deprecates  the  introduc- 
tion by  Senator  Kellogg,  of  Minnesota,  of  Senate 
Bill  No.  1943,  authorizing  the  President  to  have 
State  cases  transferred  to  Federal  Courts,  and 
to  use  the  Uniren  States  Marshals  and  the 
forces  of  the  Army  and  Navy  whenever,  in  his 
judgment,  in  any  such  case,  the  treaty  rights 
guaranteed  to  aliens  are  threatened  under  oper- 
ation of  State  law.  The  inference,  from  the 
introduction  of  the  bill  referred  to,  is  that  Cali- 
fornia, and  other  States  which  have  similar 
land  law,  can,  or  are  likely  to,  violate  treaty 
rights  thereunder,  when  the  fact  is  that  such 
law  expressly  guarantees  aliens  all  rights  as  to 
land  which  are  given  them  by  treaty.  It  is 
hoped  that  there  does  not  exist  in  the  State 
Department  the  njisapprehension  as  to  the  facts, 
which  alone  would  have  justified  the  introduc- 
tion   of    the    bill    referred    to. 


Sec,   286.     It   is   believed  that   the   points   m£ 
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in  this  brief,  with  the  references  quoted,  furnish 
full  justification  for  the  action  taken  by  the 
State  of  California,  and  the  people  thereof,  in 
connection  with  the  subject,  and  in  particular 
for  the  urgent  call  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  immediate  adoption  of  certain  policies 
deemed  necessary  as  protection  against  the  na- 
tional danger  herein  outlined. 

*Sec.  287.  If  any  of  the  points  of  this  brief 
are  not  made  sufficiently  plain  herein,  or  do  not 
seem  to  receive  sufficient  verification  from  ex- 
hibits referred  to,  any  necessary  amplification 
or   further  data   will   be  furnished   on   request. 

*Sec.  288.  There  is  no  claim  or  belief  as  to 
racial  inferiority  involved  in  this  issue.  There 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  frank  admission  that  be- 
cause of  conditions  fully  explained  herein,  the 
white  race  may  not  hope  to  survive  in  this 
eountry  if  comitelled  to  meet  the  Japanese  in 
competition  for  economic  advantage  and  racial 
existence.  Our  own  people  may  be  lacking  in 
thrift,  and  unwilling  to  work  long  hours  with- 
out recreation;  they  may  not  be  defended  for  an 
apparent  tendencj  to  race  suicide;  but  the  less 
their  ability  to  compete  with  an  alien  unassim- 
ilable  race  if  permitted  to  invade  our  land,  the 
greater  the  nece.<«!>>ity  for  affording  them  neces- 
sary protection. 

*Sec.  289.  In  this  matter  there  is  neither 
racial  prejudice  uor  unfriendliness  on  the  part 
of  the  Japanese  Elxclusion  League,  and  those 
\%hom  it  represents.  On  the  contrary,  its  ac- 
tion is  based  on  the  hope  that  Japan  and  the 
United  States  may  long  maintain  friendly  in- 
tercourse and  mutually  profitable  commercial 
relations,  and  on  the  conviction  that  such  con- 
ditions are  not  possible  if  there  is  permitted  to 
develop  in  either  country  an  alien,  unassimil- 
able  element,  certain  to  create  economic  dis- 
turbances and  ra,cial  conflict.  That  was  the 
clearly  expressed  view  of  ex-President  Roose- 
velt, and  it  is  frankly  endorsed  today  by  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  Japanese  who  have  studied 
the    situation. 


Respectfully  submitted    on    behalf  of  the   Jap- 
anese Exclusion  League  of  California. 

(V.    S.    McCLATCHY.) 
San   Francisco.   Calif.,   October    1st.    1921. 


EXHIBIT   I. 

LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT 

STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA 

Forty-Fourth   Session 

Senate  Chamber,   April  27,    1921. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  of  California's  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  26,  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California  at  the  forty-fourth 
session,  I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  copy 
thereof,  reading  as  folio vfs: 

CHAPTER   36 

SENATE  JOINT   RESOLUTION    NO.  2« 

By  Senator  AVill  R,  Sharkey 

Relative     to     Immigration 

"WHEREAS,  The  Japanese  Exclusion  League  of 
California,  representing  officially  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  Legion,  War  Veterans,  Na- 
tive Sons  and  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
West,  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  various  other  patriotic, 
civic  and  fraternal  bodies,  have  adopted  a  state- 
ment of  policy  recommended  for  adoption  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  urgently  re- 
quired in  protection  of  the  nation's  interest 
against  the  growing  menace  of  Japanese  immi- 
gration and  colonization;  and 

WTIBREAS,  Said  declaration  of  principles  has 
been  approved  by  the  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  League — The  Los  Angeles  County  Anti- 
Asiatic  Association  and  the  Japanese  Exclusion 
League  of  Washington;  and 
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WHEREAS,  Said  declaration  of  principles  is  in 
words  and  figures  as  follows,   to-wit: 

First — Absolute  exclusion  for  the  future  of  all 
Japanese  immigration,  not  only  male,  but  fe- 
male, and  not  only  laborers,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, but  "farmers,"  and  men  of  small  trades 
and  professions  as  recommended  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Permission  for  temporary  residence  only  for 
tourists,  students,  artists,  commercial  men, 
teachers,  etc. 

Second — Such  exclusion  to  be  enforced  by 
United  States  officials,  under  United  States  laws 
and  regulations,  as  done  with  immigration,  ad- 
mitted or  excluded,  from  all  other  countries; 
and  not,  as  at  present,  under  an  arrangement 
whereby  control  and  regulation  is  surrendered 
by   us   to   Japan. 

Third — Compliance  on  the  part  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  abandonment  of  the  threat 
or  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  certain  phras- 
ing of  that  document  as  to  treaties,  which  it  is 
claimed  gives  the  treaty-making  power  author- 
ity to  violate  p!ain  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion   [and  Statutes]   in   the  following  matters: 

(a)  To  nullify  state  rights  and  state  laws 
for  control  of  lands  and  other  m.atters  plainly 
within   the   state's  jurisdiction. 

(b)  To  grant  American  citizenship  to  races 
of  yellow  color,  Mhich  are  made  ineligible  for 
such   citizenship. 

Fourth — For  the  Japanese  legally  entitled  to 
residence  in  California,  fair  treatment,  protec- 
tion in  property  rights  legally  acquired,  and  the 
privilege  of  engaging  in  any  business  desired, 
except  such  as  may  be  now  or  hereafter  denied 
by  law  to  all  aliens,  or  to  aliens  ineligible  to 
citizenship;  and  provided  particularly  they  may 
not  hereafter  buy   or  lease  agricultural  lands. 

Now,   therefore,  be   it 

RESOLVED  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly, 
jointly.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California    hereby    endorses    said    declaration    of 
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principles  and  urges  that  the  President,  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  adopt  and  observe  the  policy 
therein   stated;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  and  she  is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  these  resolutions  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  of  California's  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives  in   Congress. 

C.   C.   YOUNG. 

President  of  the  Senate. 

MARTIN    C.     MADSEN, 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Governor. 

HENRVr  W.  WRIGHT, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

FRANK   C.   JORDAN, 

Secretary  of  State. 

and  hereby  certify  that  the  same  was  duly  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  April  27,  1921. 
GRACE  S.  STOERMBP, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


EXHIBIT    II, 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION   NO.    4. 

NATURALIZATION    AND    PROPERTY    RIGHTS 

OF  ALIENS 


Filed    With    the    SecreUry    of    State,    January    11,    1921. 

Whereas,  at  the  general  election  held  on  the 
2nd  day  of  November,  1920,  the  people  of  the 
Slate  of  California,  in  the  exercise  of  their  right 
reserved  under  the  Constitution,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  adopted  the  "Alien  Land 
Law,"  which,  among  other  things,  provides  that 
all  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  may  acquire,  possess,  en- 
joy, and  transfer  real  property  or  any  interest 
therein  in  this  State  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  and  for  the  purposes  prescribed  by  any 
treaty  now  exisLing  between  the  Government  of 


the  United  States  and  the  nation  or  country  of 
which  such  alien  is  a  citizen  or  subject  and  not 
otherwise;   and 

Whereas,  the  present  treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  between  the  United  States  and  Ja- 
pan, proclaimed  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  1911,  iu 
fixing-  the  rights  of  the  nationals  of  both  con- 
tracting parties,  provides  that — 

"The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the  high 
■contracting  parties  shall  have  liberty  to.  enter, 
travel,  and  reside  in  the  territories  of  the  other 
to  carry  on  trade,  wholesale  and  retail,  to  own 
or  lease  and  occupy  houses,  manufactories, 
warehouses,  and  shops,  to  employ  agents  of  their 
choice,  to  lease  land  for  residential  and  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  generally,  to  do  anything 
incident  to  or  necessary  for  trade,  upon  the 
same  terms  as  native  citizens  or  subjects  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
there  established";   and 

Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  aforesaid  provi- 
sion of  the  treaty  limiting  the  purposes  for 
which  the  subjects  of  Japan  may  enter,  travel, 
and  reside  in  the  United  States,  approximately 
100,000  Japanese  are  now  residing  in  California, 
comparatively  few  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
trade,  while  the  great  majority  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  owning,  leasing,  and  farming  lands, 
and  now  control  one-eighth  of  the  entire  acre- 
age of  rich  irrigated  lands  in  the  State,  as 
shown  by  the  official  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  control;  and 

Whereas,  Japanese,  as  w?ll  as  American,  au- 
thorities concede  the  unassimilability  of  the  two 
races,  and  grant  that  a  continuance  of  existing 
conditions  may  develop  a  racial  question  and 
grave  international  complications  out  of  the 
present  economic  problem;   and 

Whereas,  the  evidence  before  the  House  Immi- 
gration Committee,  in  hearings  held  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  in  July  and  August,  1920,  clearly  in- 
dicates the  impracticability  of  making  homogeh- 
eous  American  citizenship  out  of  the  material 
coming  to  us  from  Japan,  and  the  impossibility 
of  a  white  community  holding  its  own  either  in 
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increase  of  numbers  or  in  economic  competi- 
tion against  the  racial  advantages  and  birth 
rate  of  the  Japanese;  and 

Whereas,  preliminary  negotiations  are  now 
pending  between  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  and  representatives  of  the  Empire 
of  Japan  with  a  view  of  entering  into  a  treaty 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  immigration;  and 

Whereas,  reports  have  come  to  us  from  our 
Representatives  in  Congress  that  Japan  insists 
that  the  proposed  treaty  shall  grant  the  right 
of  citizenship  to  the  subjects  of  Japan  now  in 
the  United  States  and  shall,  in  effect,  nullify 
the  aforesaid  "Alien  Land  Law";  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

RESOLVED  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly, 
jointly,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia protests  against  any  treaty  being  made 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  whereby 
the  right  to  citizenship  shall  be  extended  to  the 
subjects  of  Japan;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  any  attempt  by  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  United  States  to  nullify 
the  aforesaid  "Alien  Land  Law"  or  to  confer 
upon  the  subjects  of  Japan  the  right  to  acquire, 
own.  or  possess  lands  within  the  State,  in  vio- 
lation of  our  State  laws,  should  be  opposed  as 
destructive  of  State's  rights  reserved  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED,  That  in  any  treaty  hereafter 
made  by  the  United  States  and  Japan,  said 
"Alien  Land  Law"  be  held  inviolate  and  that 
the  rights  of  the  States  of  the  Union  to  enact 
legislation  respecting  the  acquisition  and  own- 
ership of  land  by  aliens  within  their  respective 
borders  be  properly  safeguarded;  and  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED,  That  in  any  such  treaty,  provi- 
sion be  made  prohibiting  the  further  immigra- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  Japan  to  the  United 
States,  save  and  except  merchants,  students,  and 
teachers,  their  servants  and  employees;  and  be 
it  further 
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RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forthwith  dispatched  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United    States    Senate. 


EXHIBIT   IX— (IX  PART) 
President  Roosevelt's  Attitude. 

President  Roosevelt,  at  pages  411  to  414  of  his 
autobiography  published  in  1913,  condemned  the 
present  form  of  Gentlemen's  Agreement  because 
there  had  been  surrendered  an  important  safe- 
guard which  he  had  inserted  in  the  original 
agreement.  He  thus  tells  how  he  adjusted  the 
question  between  Japan  and  California,  which 
involved  the  school  question  and  exclusion: 

"After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  we  came  to 
an  entirely  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  obnox- 
ious school  legislation  was  abandoned,  and  I  se- 
cured an  arrangement  with  Japan  under  which 
the  Japanese  themselves  prevented  any  immi- 
gration to  our  country  of  their  laboring  people, 
it  being  distinctly  understood  that,  if  there  was 
such  immigration  the  United  States  would  at 
once  pass  an  exclusion  law. 

"Unfortunately,  after  I  left  office,  a  most  mis- 
taken and  ill-devised  policy  was  pursued  to- 
wards Japan  combining  irritation  and  ineffi- 
ciency, which  culminated  in  a  treaty  under 
which  w^e  surrendered  this  important  and  neces- 
sary  right." 

As  to  exclusion,  President  Roosevelt,  although 
a  great  friend  and  admirer  of  Japan  and  the 
Japanese,  favored  in  effect  denial  of  permanent 
residence  to  any  Japanese.  The  following  quo- 
tation is  from  a  letter  written  by  him  from  the 
White  House,  February  4th,  1909  to  Hon.  "Wm. 
Kent,  later  Congressman   from   California: 

"Let  the  arrangement  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  be  entirely  reciprocal.  Let  the 
Japanese  and  Americans  visit  one  another's 
countries  with  entire  freedom  as  tourists, 
scholars,  professors,  sojourners  for  study  or 
pleasure,    or  for   purposes   of   international    busi- 
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■^s,    but   keep    out   laborers,    men    who   want    to 
ke    up    farms,    men    who    want    to    go    into    the 
lall    trades,    or   even    in    professions    where   the 
ork    is    of   a   non-international    character:    that 
keep  out  of  Japan  those  Americans  who  wish 
'  settle  and  become  part  of  the  resident   work- 
ing  population,    and   keep   out   of   America  those 
Japanese  who  wish   to   adopt  a  similar  attitude. 
This  is  the  only  wise  and  proper  policy. 

"It  is  merely  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  in 
the  present  stages  of  social  advancement  of  the 
two  peoples,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the 
future  it  is  not  only  undesirable,  but  impossible 
that  there  should  be  intermingling  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  effort  is  sure  to  bring  disaster. 
Let  each  country  also  behave  with  scrupulous 
courtesy,  fairness  and  consideration  to  the 
other." 

LIST   OF   EXHIBITS 


[  AVith  Final   Brief.  Japanese   Exclusion  League  of 

California,   October   1st,   1921 


NOTE — Exhibits  listed,  but  not  attached  here- 
to, will  be  found  among  those  already  left  with 
the   State  Department. 

Exhibit  I.  Resolutions.  California  Legisla- 
ture,   April,    1921. 

Exhibit  II.  Resolutions.  California  Legisla- 
ture,   Jan.,    1921. 

Exhibit  III.  California  Alien  Land  Law,  No- 
vember,  1920. 

Exhibit  IV.  "Our  New  Racial  Problem."  (A 
digest  made  for  convenience,  of  testimony  given 
before  the  Houst-  Immigration  Committee  and 
accompanied  by   numerous   exhibits.) 

Exhibit  V.  Printed  transcript  hearings  before 
House  Immigration  Committee  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,   July,    1920.     (Four   volumes.) 

Exhibit  VI.  Report  California  State  Board  of 
Control,   1920.     ("California  and  the  Oriental".) 
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Exhibit  VII.  Alien  Land  Laws  of  Various 
States — House  Document  89,   by  C.  F.   Curry. 

Exhibit  VIIL  Japanese  endorse  legality  of 
California  Land  Law. 

Exhibit  IX.     President  Roosevelt's   attitude. 

Exhibit  X.  Resolutions  National  Convention 
American   Legion,    1919. 

Exhibit  XL  Resolutions  National  Convention 
American   Legion,    1920. 

Exhibit  XII.  Resolutions  Annual  Convention 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  1921. 

Exhibit  XIII.  Statement,  Professor  T.  S. 
Kuno. 

Exhibit  XIV.     Statement,   Mr.   M.   Komatsu. 

Exhibit  XV.  Conditions  in  Hawaii — Twelve 
articles  by  Joseph  Timmons  (filed  as  exhibit 
with  House  Immigration  Committee,  April, 
1921.) 

Exhibit  XVI.  "The  Germany  of  Asia"— deal- 
ing with  the  policies  of  Japan  in  the  Far  East 
and  in  the  United   States. 

Exhibit  XVIT.  Conditions  in  Hawaii — Report 
Survey  Commission,  National  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation, Bulletin  Xo.  16,  1920. 

Exhibit  XVIII.  Corrections  of  U.  S.  census 
figures,    Japanese   population    of   California. 

Exhibit  XIX.  Extract  from  Boise  Statesman, 
February  1,  192!  — Answer  to  claims  made  by 
Japanese. 

Exhibit  XX.  Article  from  "Organized  Labor," 
September  6,  1920. — "How  Japanese  Problem 
Concerns  Labor." 

Exhibit  XXI.  Extracts  from  "The  Sacramento 
Bee,"  .Tune  28th,  and  June  29th,  1921 — Japanese 
labor  displacing  white   girls. 

Exhibit  XXII.  Japanese  urge  high  birth  rate 
in  California — Extracts  from  "The  Sacramento 
Bee,"  Oct.  24,  1919,  translation  from  Japanese 
newspaper. 
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Exhibit  XXIII.  Japan's  policy  re.  Expatria- 
tion— official  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Japan- 
ese   Government. 

Exhibit  XXIV.  Methods  of  organization  of 
Japanese  in  California — Extract  from  "The  Sac- 
ramento  Bee,"   June    13,    1921. 

Exhibit  XXV.  Protest  telegraphed  Nov.  26, 
1920  by  the  Japanese  Exclusion  League  of  Cali- 
fornia to  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Norman  H. 
Davis. 

Exhibit  XXVI.  Protest  of  Gov.  Wm.  D.  Ste- 
phens, and  the  Japanese  Exclusion  League  of 
California,  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Ro- 
land  S.   ^Morris.   Januar\-   24.   1921. 

Exhibit  XXVIT.  California  presents  facts  to 
people  of  Japan,  through  "Tomiuri  Shimbun," 
Tokyo,  May  2.5th.  1921. — article  by  V.  S.  Mc- 
Clatchy. 

Exhibit  XXVIIJ  Turlock  incident — Deporta- 
tion of  Japanese  and  results — Extract  from  "The 
Sacramento  Bee."  Aug.  3rd,  1921. 

(b)  Statement  of  Japanese  Exclusion  League 
re.  Turlock  incident. 

Exhibit  XXIX.  Evasions  Alien  Land  Law. 
(a)  Letter  from  Attorney-General  U.  S.  Webb, 
July  8th,  1921.  re.  Crop  Contracts.  (b)  Test 
case  under  Alien  Land  Act  in  Yuba  County — Ex- 
tract from  "The  Sacramento  Bee,"  June  15,  1921. 
(c)  Letter  from  Attorney-General  Webb  to 
District  Attorneys  throughout  State  regarding 
prosecution  of  evasions   of  Alien   Land  Law. 

Exhibit  XXX.  "Present  Day  Immigration, 
With  Special  Reference  to  the  Japanese,"  Janu- 
ary, 1921,  issue  of  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

Exhibit  XXXI.  Memorial,  City  Council  of  Se- 
attle, Washington  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
August  1st,  1921. 
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Exhibit  XXXII.  Japanese  Situation  in  Ha- 
waii, ca)  Extract  from  "The  Sacramento  Bee," 
August  9th,  1921.  (b)  Copy  of  the  statement 
telegraphed  by  V.  S.  McClatchy  at  request  of  the 
chairman  thereof  to  the  House  Immigration 
Committee,  July  21,   1921. 

Exhibit  XXXIII.  Lima  (Peru)  infested  by 
Japanese.  Article  from  Los  Angeles  Times, 
August   7th,    1921. 

Exhibit  XXXIV.  Japanese  fishing  monopoly 
in  Southern  California — Alien  Fishing  Bill  de- 
feated in  Legislature— Extracts  from  "The  Sac- 
ramento Bee,"  April  16th  and  19th,   1921. 

Exhibit  XXXV.  How  Japanese  are  Controlled 
by  Japanese  Government  through  Japanese  as- 
sociations representing  the  several  consulate 
jurisdictions  in  the  United  States.  Extracts 
from  "The  Sacramento  Bee,"  May  24,  and  Aug. 
4,    1921. 

Exhibit  XXXVI.  Defeat  of  Alien  Land  Bills 
in  Nebraska,  Oregon  and  Idaho — clippings  from 
"The  Sacramento  Bee,"  Feb.  5th,  1921,  March 
10th,    1921,    and   March    1st,    1921. 

Exhibit  XXXVII.  Placer  County  plan  for  re- 
placing Japanese  with  white  farmers  to  redeem 
from  Japanese  control  17,000  acres  (total  acre- 
age 19,000)  of  fruit  and  other  farming  land — 
clippings  from  "The  Sacramento  Bee,"  Sept.  21st 
and  22nd,  1921. 

Exhibit  XXXVIII.  Resolutions  adopted  b  y 
State  American  Legion  at  annual  convention 
August,  1921,  recommending  Japanese  exclusion 
and  urging  withorawal  of  all  Japanese  who  may 
be  classified  as  laborers  or  farmers  with  their 
families  and  dependents. 

Exhibit  XXXIX.  Attitude  of  Seattle  Chamber 
of  Commerce  toward  Alien  Land  Law  and  anti- 
Japanese  legislation,  (b)  Protest  against  ac- 
tivities of  U.  Oyama,  Japanese  Consul  at  Los 
Angeles,  in  actively  working  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Anen  Land  Law. 
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i:xhibit  XL.      (a)    and    (b)— Hearings     in     two 

'lumes   before  the  House  Committee  on  Immi- 

ation  and    Naturalization.    July     and     August, 

-1,  covering  labor  problems  in  Hawaii. 

lOxhibit  XLI.      (a)     Article    from   S.    F.    Chron- 

le,   Nov.    26,    1920.   "Transfer   of  Allegiance   Un- 

iiinkable."   (b)      Japanese  Residents  are  Illegal- 

y    Naturalized,    article,    "Sacramento    Bee,"   Aug. 

12,   1921. 
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